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According to a recent marketing 
survey, Women will go thirteen miles 
to buy dresses, and men twelve to 
buy their clothes. Based on these 
figures, the statement, “I’d walk a 
mile for a Camel,” doesn’t seem so 
exciting. 

a + 

“Lavish, unwarranted and whole- 
sale entertainment at conventions” 
is opposed by the oil-burner manu- 
facturers. In other words, confine 
your entertainment to your own cus- 
tomers, and let the other fellow do 
the buying for his. 

+ * * 

The automobile industry is re- 
ported to be nervous but optimistic. 
This suggests the condition of the 
boxer who has been saved by the 
bell in one round, but comes out 
smilingly for the next. 

* « * 

A watch manufacturer urges re- 
tail jewelers to circularize former 
hospital patients, suggesting gifts to 
their nurses. If this plan succeeds, 
the hospitals will no doubt recipro- 
cate by permitting their best-looking 
nurses to present their cards when 
meeting their patients for the first 
time. «“s * 


Kenneth W. Moore is reported to 
be leaving the advertising agency 
business to enter the ministry. In 
talking to his new class of pros- 
pects, he can remind them that clos- 
ing dates must be observed, and that 
typographical errors cannot be cor- 
rected after the final edition has gone 
to press. 

* + - 

The Fordson tractor, made in Ire- 
land, is to be sold in America. It 
will be called Pat instead of Lizzie. 

* cs * 

College professors are reported to 
be investigating the development of 
fashions. Maybe watching the rise 
and fall of women’s skirts is what 
is making the professors absent- 
minded. s * 


William H. Rankin told recently 
how Goodrich tires were featured in 
newspaper advertising at the time of 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. He didn’t 
explain, though, why Goodrich failed 
to anticipate the possible emergency 
of a forced landing on the Atlantic 
ocean by equipping the Spirit of St. 
Louis with balloons. 

* ok * 

Following The Country Gentle- 
man’s analysis of farm ownership, 
Prairie Farmer has sprung to the de- 
fense of the tillers of the soil in 
McLean county, Illinois, and denies 
that they are “ignorant peasants, op- 
erating farms for absentee land- 
lords.” Maybe the Philadelphians 
believe that a real country gentle- 
Man, if he is as bright as he ought 
to be, lives in town and lets some- 
body else do the dirt farming. 

* ¢ «* 

Radio equipment for automobiles 
can now be paid for on the instal- 
Ment plan. The man who buys an 
instalment car and an _ instalment 
radio at the same time must be a 
glutton for punishment. 

* ck * 

After seven years’ deliberation, the 
Federal Trade Commission decided 
it had no jurisdiction in the case in- 
Volving alleged conspiracy to pay ad- 
Vertising agencies commissions. And 
that, according to the agencies, was 
deliberation as was deliberation. 

* oa * 

Miss Judith Waller, director of 
Station WMAQ, says too many radio 
advertisers are influenced in their 
attitude toward their own programs 
by the opinions of their office-boys. 
But a lot of programs I’ve heard 
Wouldn't please even the office-boys. 
Copy Cus. 


SOLID FORM OF 
“DRESS-UP” COPY 
TO GREET MEN 


Manufacturers Co-ordinate 
Efforts in Smash 


Following meetings in New York 
and Chicago of manufacturers dis- 
tributing through retail clothiers and 
furnishers, arrangements have been 
made to take 18 or 20 solid pages 
in the April 12 issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post and the May issue 
of Vanity Fair, out April 20. 

Each manufacturer will pay for his 
own space, and all will bear the cost 
of a single introductory page in four 
colors. It is believed that the cam- 
paign thus launched to make men 
style-conscious will be repeated in 
the fall, although a number of the 
manufacturers had already completed 
their 1930 plans when the co-opera- 
tive plan was suggested. 


Retailers to Co-operate 


The national advertising will be 
followed by a large volume of local 
advertising by retailers who wish to 
tie up with the campaign. The usual 
dealer helps will also be provided for 
this purpose. 


The welding of individual advertis- 
ing pages into a smashing publication 
broadside was the work of a commit- 
tee made up of D. H. Steele, vice- 
president of Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
chairman; O. A. Buckingham, adver- 
tising manager, Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., New York; H. L. Hochstein, ad- 
vertising director, Fashion Park, Inc., 
Rochester; George S. Stroud, adver- 
tising manager, B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., Chicago; Mont H. Wright, pub- 
licity director, John B. Stetson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; W. E. Smith, 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, and 
R. E. Smith, J. P. Smith Shoe Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

All of these companies will be ac- 
tive participants in the plan. Others 
expected to be represented are Hewes 
& Potter, Boston; Holeproof Hosiery 
Company, New York; Pioneer Sus- 
pender Company, Philadelphia; Mid- 
dishade Company, Philadelphia; 
Moorhead Knitting Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; H. B. Glover Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and The Crofut & 
Knapp Co., New York. 


Sixty-five Approached 


The 18 or 20 manufacturers taking 
part in this consummation of the 
dreams of the clothing and allied in- 
dustry will come from a list of 65 
originally sounded out. Results 
would have been even more gratify- 
ing, it is asserted, had not the sched- 
ules of a large number reached the 
point where no additional advertising 
expense could be assumed. 

The trade papers of the industry 
are co-operating to secure the active 
interest of retailers throughout the 
country. 

The campaign will be placed by the 
Dunham-Lesan Company, Chicago, 
and will be presented to the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers at its 
convention in Chicago February 10. 


Agency Wins Personal 
Service Classification 
See Page 5 


Filing of a suit for $500,000 against 
the American Dental Association, 
Chicago, was the outstanding feature 
of the week's developments in the 
efforts of national advertisers to se- 
cure professional recognition. Others 
were: 

Publication by the American Med- 
ical Association of a short list of 
products which have been accepted 
by its Committee on Foods. 

Adoption by the A. M. A.’s Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of an 
emblem which may be used in the ad- 
vertising of accepted products. This 
is similar to the emblem, whose use 


are >) 


MEDICAL 
ASSA 


The revised emblem for food prod- 


ucts and the new emblem for 
accepted drugs 


by manufacturers of accepted food 
products is permitted. 

The suit against the American Den- 
tal Association feBowed publication 
of an article in the March, 1929, of 
that organization’s Journal. The 
complainant is the Ora-Noid Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturer of 
Ora-Noid, described as “a synthetic 
saliva preparation.” 


Supported by Society. 

Following the filing of this suit, 
the membership of the First District, 
Dental Society of New York, adopted 
a resolution condemning “the prac- 
tice of certain manufacturers of den- 
tifrices of making false and extrava- 
gant claims in their advertising,” 
endorsing the action of the American 
Dental Association and _ resolving 
“that the profession support only 
those manufacturers who have pre- 
pared a definite and acceptable form- 
ula, and who do not claim that their 
products possess any curative value, 
or will prevent decay or diseased 
mouth conditions, but only act as an 
aid toward mouth hygiene.” 

This action by the Eastern organi- 
zation was given wide publicity by 
“the makers of Colgate’s ribbon 
dental cream, whose policy has al- 
ways been to avoid all extravagant 
or unfounded claims.” 


Quoted by Colgate. 

The resolution was quoted by Col- 
gate in big-size advertisements in 
The Chicago Tribune, New York 
Times and other newspapers. 

In its March, 1929, issue, The 
Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation quoted a letter from a mem- 
ber, who said that ‘a former member 
of the State Board of Dental 
Examiners is visiting dentists all 
over the state to spread the gospel of 
Ora-Noid.” 

The Journal asked: 

“What is Ora-Noid? Apparently 
the formula of the proprietary is a 
deep secret. At an exhibit at a den- 
tal society convention, in response to 
a query as to the composition of 
Ora-Noid, the information was im- 
parted by the one in charge of the 
booth that the Ora-Noid people would 
not divulge the formula for a million 
dollars! Evidently, this kind of a 
business puts its promoters in the 


higher-bracket income class. 


Advertiser Files Suit 
Against Dental Body; 
AMA O. K.’s Products 


“One might suggest that an appro- 
priate slogan for concerns of this 
type might be, ‘Millions for promo- 
tion, but not one penny for science.’ 

“According to sales promotion liter- 
ature entitled, ‘The Newer Aspects 
of Oral Disturbances,’ ‘Ora-Noid may 
be roughly defined as a Synthetic 
Saliva.’ 

“The booklet contains other equal- 
ly startling and novel statements in 
which bombastic and pseudo-scientific 
truisms are interwoven. For ex- 
ample, the Ora-Noid people would 
give the impression that: ‘In the 
past too little attention has been giv- 
en to the importance of this physi- 
ologic secretion (saliva).’ 

“The ridiculousness of this state- 
ment is apparent, for a perusal of 
the Cumulative Index Medicus for 
1927 refers to about 24 articles on 
saliva alone, not to mention the host 
of articles on the salivary ducts and 
salivary glands.” 

After discussing the men back of 
Ora-Noid, The Journal continued: 

“The Ora-Noid promoters are not 
modest about the claims for their 
product. One reads: 


Prevents Pyorrhea. 

““The Ora-Noid method is applic- 
able to the treatment of-pyorrhea at 
any stage in its progress. The cause 
which permitted disease to enter the 
mouth should be corrected as soon 
as it is perceived, and when the Ora- 
Noid method is employed, pyorrhea 
and its symptoms will be prevented.’ 

“It is an insult to the intelligence 
of the profession to have foisted on 
it a product which is exploited with 
such an utter disregard of even the 
cruder requirements of accuracy and 
good faith. The ignorance displayed 
in promoting Ora-Noid is almost 
naive.” 

The Journal commented on the lack 
of information in the advertising re- 
garding the formula for Ora-Noid and 
said that “any practitioner who 
wishes not to be remiss in his duty 
to his patient and himself should in- 
sist on the complete formula of any 
preparation used in the oral cavity.” 

Advertisment Baffling. 

After quoting from an advertise- 
ment, the article remarked that ‘“‘the 
jargon of by-gone days could not be 
more completely baffling.” 

Describing an analysis of the prod- 
uct, The Journal said “the presence 
of the acid-insoluble material, which 
had the characteristics of yellow 
grains of sand, would indicate that 
materials of a lower grade than 
chemically pure were used. 

“From the foregoing it may be con- 
cluded that Ora-Noid (Powder and 
Mouth Wash in one) consists esse- 
tially of a mixture of table salt, bak- 
ing soda, chalk, magnesia, borax and 
starch, flavored with essential oils.” 

The article concluded by querying, 
“It it any wonder that the formula is 
kept secret?” 

Products Are Accepted. 

The following products were report- 
ed “accepted” by the Food Commit- 
tee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion: : : 

Flavored Junket, manufactured by 
The Junket Folks, Chr. Hansen’s 
Laboratory, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Spintrate, manufactured by the 
Spinach Products Company, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Whitefield Genuine Grapefruit 
Juice, Whitefield Citrus Corporation, 


(Continued on Page 6.) 


PUSH LUXURIES, 
PEARSON'S WORD 
TO RETAILERS 


Sell Optimism With Them, 
Publisher Suggests 


New York, Feb. 7.—Push luxury 
goods! 

This was the advice of Andrew C. 
Pearson, president of the Dry Goods 
Economist, chairman of the United 
Business Publishers, and president 
of the National Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, to the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, holding its annual 
meeting here this week. 

“The retailers of the country—par- 
ticularly the department stores— 
have every opportunity to take a 
definite leadership in influencing pub- 
lic thinking, at the same time main- 
taining, or possibly increasing, their 
average volume of business,” said 
Mr. Pearson. 

“Construction, both public and pri- 
vate, is of great importance in main- 
taining payrolls, but the distribution 
of merchandise and services takes 


first place among the agencies which 


can maintain stable business. If 
manufacturing were increased beyond 
the demands of the distributors it 
would bring back the perils~of-1920;- 
but stimulating distribution creates 
a definite demand on manufacturing 
which then responds to the require- 
ments of hand-to-mouth buying. 

“There are no important surplus 
stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers or retailers. In 
fact, in many lines the dry goods 
business has a definite shortage, due 
to the hesitation among garment 
manufacturers in creating merchan- 
dise until they could be sure about 
the length of skirts. 

Biggest Newspaper Users 

“The retailers are the principal 
newspaper advertisers of the United 
States, using over 3,500,000,000 agate 
lines in the newspapers in 1928, 
which is twice the amount used in 
newspapers by all other advertisers. 
The advertiser is the megaphone 
man who talks to broad audiences, 
and his influence is second only to 
that of the publisher. 

“The opportunity for the retailers 
of the country at this time is to take 
an optimistic stand. With short edi- 
torials carried in part of their ad- 
vertising space, and the presentation 
of regular merchandise at regular 
prices, they can keep the people 
thinking of normal purchases. 

“In contrast to bargain sales of 
cheap merchandise I would definitelu 
recommend the prominent and re- 
peated presentation of luxury goods, 
to give flavor to the advertising, but 
this does not exclude the presentation 
of necessities. 

“It is absolutely essential in main- 
taining the present standard of living 
in this country that we sell luxuries, 
both because luxuries are the out- 
standing objectives in the standard 
of living, and because labor in this 
country could only be employed a 
little more than half time if necessi- 
ties alone were manufactured. 

“A study of what becomes of the 
consumer’s dollar shows a growing 
percentage for automobiles, radios, 
movies, jewelry, toilet goods, ete. 

One-fifth of All Sales 

“From 1925 to 1927, in stores of 
one to two million dollars volume, 
the departments of toilet goods, jew- 
elry, handkerchiefs, stationery, gloves, 
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hosiery, negligees, small leather 
goods, furs, and gifts showed 13.9 per 
cent of the total sales. In 1928 this 
same group accounted for 20.5 per 
cent of the total store sales. 

“The sale of $1000 worth of luxury 
merchandise means more to business 
than the sale of the same $1000 
worth of staples. In the first place, 
the luxuries have been made by more 
highly-skilled, and hence higher-paid, 
workmen. They represent art in 
their designing, more intelligent sell- 
ing, and yield a better profit to the 
manufacturer and dealer. 

“The merchandise that affords 
profit and gives opportunity for 
higher standards of living to the 
workmen means more to the country 
than merchandise which uses un- 
skilled and poorly paid labor, which 
affords a narrow margin of profit for 
the manufacturer and dealer, and 
gives no opportunity for comfortable 
living. 


Sells 


“The sale of luxuries requires the 
sale of optimism before the goods can 
be sold, hence at a time when we 
wish to reassure the buying public it 
is particularly helpful to promote 
luxury merchandise.” 

In referring to the need of making 
a profit, Mr. Pearson pointed out 
that every product is merely the com- 
bined labor of different people, and 
unless there is a profit in the various 
transactions necessary to bring about 
that product the result is a detriment 
rather than a benefit to society. 

“That is not due simply to the fact 
that continued operation at a loss 
would soon make it impossible for 
the different processes to be effective- 
ly kept up,” he said, “but because it 
is only in the profit that the capi- 
talist, the workman, the tradesman 
and the transportation company ac- 
quire the margin by which they can 
become a customer for the other 
workman's products. 

“If, on the other hand, each process 
from the farm or mine and through 
the mill, the factory, and the store is 
profitable, there is accumulated a 
margin, not only for the living ex- 
penses of the different sets of work- 
men, but a reserve which becomes 
the capital for further expansion. 

“More than one-third of all the 


Optimism First 


“SELL OPTIMISM” 


A. C. Pearson 


people who are employed in_ this 
country are receiving their incomes 
from activities grouped under the 
head of distribution. This includes 
financing, transportation, wholesal- 
ing, retailing, and advertising. The 
important thing just now for the 
good of the country is to keep up, 
or increase, the volume of merchan- 
dise distributed, as that reacts in 
maintaining employment, and in turn 
supplies customers. 


“Advertising is the voice of whole- 
sale salesmanship, for it is the me- 
dium by which you tell the story of 
your merchandise and your services 
to a large percentage of possible cus- 
tomers at one time. It is also the 
medium by which you impress on 
the community your attitude and 
your principles.” - 
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Southern Newspapers 


to Meet at Asheville 


Asheville, N. C., Feb. 7.—The 28th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
will be held here June 30-July 2. 
Walter C. Johnson, of the Chat- 
tanooga News, announced that one 


day will be devoted to discussion of 
advertising topics. 
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Railroads Create 
Friendly Farmers 
by Advertising 


The appearance of the 1930 farm 
paper advertising campaign which 
has been conducted by the Western 
Railways’ Committee on Publicity, 
with headquarters in Chicago, since 
1922, was accompanied by an unof- 
ficial statement crediting the adver- 
tising with a definite improvement 
in the sentiment of Western farmers 
on the subject of the railroads. 

The advertising, which runs in 47 
farm papers and represents an an- 
nual cost of $50,000, has been pre- 
sented as a means of meeting the4 
criticisms of railroads which for a 
time were current in the Western 
states, especially among the farmers. 
The carriers were accused of charg- 
ing excessive rates for farm prod- 
ucts, of making earnings in excess 
of a fair percentage on the capitali- 
zation, ete., and the result was an 
increase in the amount of regulatory 
legislation proposed. 


Face the Situation 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway 
Age, proposed to the railroads that 
they meet the situation fairly and 
squarely by presenting the facts re- 
garding railroad rates, earnings and 
policies, and by talking to the 
farmers in their own language in 
their own papers. The campaign was 
undertaken as a result of this sugges- 
tion, and has been handled for the 
committee by him ever since, even to 
the extent of the selection of the 
mediums employed. 

“There is no doubt,’ Mr. Dunn ex- 
‘ained, “that this advertising has 
had a definite effect in changing 
adverse sentiment toward the rail- 
roads on the part of the Western 
farmers. We have been sure of our 
facts, and have presented them for 
consideration in the belief that if the 
tarmers knew the actual conditions, 
they would change their opinions. 
The fact that little complaint is now 
being heard regarding rates or the 
railroads in general demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of the railways that 
this advertising has accomplished the 
purpose for which it was intended.” 


Select Their Seasons 


The advertising runs from January 
to May on a monthly-insertion basis, 
these months being chosen because 
the farmer has more time to read 
at this season. Most of the adver- 
tisements are two columns by ten 
inches. They contain a lot of type, 
with only the head-lines displayed, 
because the railroads want to give 
their farmer readers a lot of real 
facts to ponder over. Many letters 
come to the headquarters of the com- 
mittee, of which C. H. Markham, 
chairman of the board of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, is chairman, as a 
result of the advertising. 

Some typical subjects for the ad- 
vertisements are “Grain rates in 
Canada and the United States,” 
“Your taxes and the cost of trans- 
portation,” “Only the railroads fur. 
nish dependable transportation,” 
and “The best railroad service in 
history.” 

The Railroads’ Strength 

In a piece of copy appearing this 
month, the statement was made, 
“The railroads are the nation’s most 
dependable means of transportation. 
Transportation on the Great Lakes 
is stopped by ice in the winter. Traf- 
fic on our rivers is often stopped by 
ice in winter and by low water in 
summer. In large parts of the coun- 
try highways are snowed under and 
blocked for days by blizzards, pre- 
venting the operation of motor buses 
and trucks and even private automo- 
biles. Airplane service is suspended 
by unfavorable weather conditions. 
Only the railroads, day and night, 
winter and summer, give dependable 
service to their patrons.” 

The farm papers which are being 
used for the 1930 campaign include 
the following: 

The Mediums Employed 


Arkansas Farmer, California Citro- 
graph, California Cultivator, Pacific 
Rural Press, Western Farm Life, Ida- 
ho Farmer, Corn Belt Farm Dailies, 
Illinois Farmer, New Breeders’ Ga- 
zette, National Live Stock Producer, 


Prairie Farmer, Successful Farming, 


“Readers’ Digest’”’ Out 
of Advertising Field 


New York, Feb, 7.—“Readers’ 
Digest,” of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
which publishes summaries of 
articles in leading magazines, 
will not accept advertising, it 
was announced following a con- 
ference with magazine pub- 
lishers. 

Neither will the “Digest” 
present articles from current 
issues of magazines, a time 
limit having been set. 


Wallace's Farmer 
stead, Kansas Farmer Mail and 
Breeze, Stock and Dairy Farmer, 
Farmer and Farm Stock and Home; 

Missouri Farmer, Missouri Ru- 
ralist, Montana Farmer, Nebraska 
Farmer, Southwestern Stockman and 
Farmer, Wheat Grower, Better Fruit, 


and Iowa Home- 


Pacific Homestead, Dakota Farmer, 
Farmer and Breeder, Farm and 
Ranch, Semi-Weckly Farm News, 


Farm Bureau News; 

Utah Farmer, Washington Farmer, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, American Thresh- 
erman, Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, Wyoming Stockman and 
Farmer, Agricultural Review, Cap- 
pers Farmer, lowa Farmer and Corn 
Belt Farmer, Live Stock Record, Bu- 
reau Farmer, Western Irrigation, 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Kansas 
City Weekly Star, Associated Ari- 
zona Producer and Farm and Garden, 

The publications employed in the 
current campaign have a combined 
circulation of 4,500,000. 

The advertising is placed through 
the Chicago agency of Critchfield & 
Co. 


How Campbell Is 
Hooking Up With 
Local Food Copy 


H. F. Jones, advertising manager 
of the Campbell Soup Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., explained at a recent meet- 
ing of the 100,000 Group of Ameri- 
can Cities, Inc., in Chicago that one 
of the great advantages of the cur- 
rent newspaper advertising cam- 
paign which it is now running is 
having its copy placed alongside that 
of local grocery advertising. 

The advertising is now appearing 
in Chicago newspapers on a twice-a- 
week schedule, with advertisements 
168 lines on four columns appearing 
on Wednesdays and copy occupying 
92 lines on two columns on Fridays. 
These are the aays when most of 
the loca’ food houses advertise. 

Because of this fact it is usually 
possible to give the Campbell Soup 
Company the position requested. 
From the point of view of the local 
advertisers, the newspapers reported, 
the plan is desirable, since it means 
that more space is being devoted to 
a food products appeal. 

The plan was started in New York 
City last year, and proved so suc- 
cessful that it is now being extended 
to Chicago and other key markets. 


Columbia Adds 72nd 


Station 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has acquired Station WLBZ, Bangor, 
Me. This is the seventy-second sta- 
tion in the company’s network. 
That Paramount Famous Lasky 
corporation owns 50 per cent of the 
stock of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem was brought out before a senate 
committee. The remainder is held by 
a group of individuals. 


Agency Man Dies in 
Sleeper 

Quincy, Ill., Feb. 6.—Everett Bex- 
ten, 32, secretary-treasurer of the 
Manke-Bexten Advertising Agency, of 
this city, died in a sleeper en route 
from Kansas City to Chicago. Mar- 
ried only last May, he had been in 
Texas for his health. 


Joins Tractor Company 


The Centaur Tractor Corporation, 
Greenwich, O., has appointed J. M. 
Tucker, formerly with the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Company, advertis- 
ing and sales manager. Centaur’s ac- 
count is handled by the Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago, which will use farm 
and business papers and direct mail. 


February 8, 1930 


Dealers Squelch 
Furniture Show 
for Consumers 


Opposition of large retailers, par. 
ticularly in Chicago, has caused the 
abandonment of the American Furni- 
ture Style Show planned in that city, 
With every facility for staging an 
exposition comparable to some of the 
National automobile shows, manufac- 
turers reluctantly aceeded to the de- 
mand of dealers to cancel the elabor- 
ate plans which had been made. 


George W. Rowell, Jr., secretary of © 


the American Furniture Style Show 
Committee, gave out the following 
statement: 

Official Statement 

“The American Furniture Style 
Show will not be held by the manu- 
facturers in the American Furniture 
Mart from February 1 to 9, 1930. 

“An American Furniture’ Style 
Show will be held, however, in many 
leading retail furniture stores of the 
nation. 

“The Board of Sovernors of the 
American Furniture Mart and the 
underwriters of the American Furni- 
ture Style Show have unanimously 
agreed to discontinue plans for hold- 
ing the Style Show in the Mart. 

“This decision was reached as a 
result of a wave of protests from 
Chicago merchants, from members of 


the National Retail Furniture Asso- © 


ciation, and from several state as- 
sociations. 

“Several leading Chicago retailers 
filed a written agreement stating: 
‘We agree to co-operate in the pro- 
motion of a Style Show in Chicago 
early next spring. This show would 
be held simultaneously in the stores 
selling furniture and home furnish- 
ings, with a substantial part of the 


advertising and merchandising effort! 


of each participating dealer devoted, 

that week, to featuring the new fash- 

ions in home decorations and-~ to 

featuring the new merchandise offer- 

ings of furniture manutacturers.’ 
Wrote Off $25,000 

“Manufacturers made every effort 
to convince the retailers that the con 
templated American Furniture Style 
Show would be beneficial to the en- 
tire industry, but the retailers main- 
tained opposite viewpoints. For the 
sake of harmony, the manufacturers 
agreed to write off an expense of 
$25,000, which had already been in- 
vested in promotional work, and dis 
continue operations. 

“Prominent retailers who are mem- 
bers of the National, Illinois, and Chi- 
cago Associations promised the man- 
ufacturers that they would join in a 
movement to hold American Furni- 
ture Style Shows in retail stores. 

“The Retail Furniture Dealers’ As 
sociation of California also addressed 
the manufacturers with a _ similar 
pledge. 

“It is expected that practically 
every retail furniture association in 
the nation will get behind the new 
Style Show idea so as to make the 


public in every locality ‘furniture 
conscious.’ 
‘‘Manufacturers are pleased to 


know that the retailers will ener: 
getically get behind the new Style 
Show idea and they hope and expect 
that these individual Style Shows 
will be a great stimulant to the et 
tire industry.” 


International Shoe Changes 


W. H. Moulton has been elected 
president of the International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, succeeding 
Frank C. Rand, who becomes chait 
man of the board. Andrew W. Joht 
son, vice-president, was elected trea’ 
urer to succeed F. August Sudholt? 
who is retiring after 51 years of serv 
ice. 

Last year the International Shoe 
Company made 54 million pairs of 
shoes. 


Against Competitive Cop) 

New York, Feb. 6—The Producets 
Council, made up of a number of it 
dustrial advertisers, is against cop! 
derogatory to competitive materials 
the Technical Publicity Association 
was told by Fletcher Collins, of the 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh. 

“Such copy,” Mr. Collins said, “de 
stroys the respect of the reader fot 
all of the materials under discu* 
sion.” 
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MANUFACTURERS 
ARE PAYING FOR 
MUTUALS’ SPACE 
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How Philadelphia Advertising 
Plan Is Working 


Philadelphia, Feb. 6.—A _ co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Drug Company of this city, 
whereby manufacturers pay for space 
in the two-page advertisements of the 
wholesale house in return for an ex- 
pectation of orders in 100 dozen lots 
or more, and suitable tie-up in win- 
dow displays, is reported by Drug 
Trade News. 


The Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Company, the largest mutual in the 
country, is composed of 1,432 inde- 
pendent druggists. About 970 mem- 
bers are located in Philadelphia, and 
462 within a radius of 100 miles. 

To put into effect the co-operative 
advertising campaign, retailers are 
urged to buy small quantities of the 
manufacturers’ product, in connec- 
tion with the advertisement which 
the manufacturer inserts. As the 
“Merchandiser,” the house organ of 
the organization, pointed out: 


Made No Promises 

“We have made no promise to 
manufacturers. We talked of our 
buying-membership of 1,500 stores. 
We said, ‘If 1,200 stores buy 1-12 of 
a dozen, each order totals 100 dozen. 
Our strength is the volume of small 
orders.’ ” 

However, the same issue of the 
house organ urged the retailers to 
-buy, even in small lot orders, to in- 
sure the success of the plan. It 
said: 

“But we ask you, in fairness to the 
manufacturers and to ourselves, too, 
here at the Wholesale, to place an 
order for every item on the enclosed 
order blank whether you have it in 
stock or not. If you only order 1-12 
of a dozen of each, we can best show 
the manufacturers our appreciation, 
and that we mean business. But have 
at least 1-6 or 1-4 dozen of every 
item in stock and displayed on your 
counter as well as in your window.” 

The campaign has been in opera- 
tion since November, 1929, and has 
included several double-page, four- 
color advertisements in the Sunday 
magazine sections, as well as daily 
insertions. 

The papers used are the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, Morning In- 
quirer and Evening Ledger, Sunday 
Inquirer, and Sunday Ledger. 

Cost to Advertisers 

Advertisers are charged at a com- 
bination rate of $1.30 per line, which 
is the total of 45 cents per line in 
the Evening Ledger, 50 cents in the 
Morning Inquirer, and 35 cents in 
the Morning Record. These are used 
twice monthly. 

A letter to manufacturers said: 


“We suggest a minimum of 1,000 
lines of copy in these papers divided 
into advertisements approximately 
50 lines. Fifty lines is the minimum 
amount of space which we accept 
from any advertiser. On this basis 
you would use 20 insertions of 50 
lines each throughout the year, to 
make the 1,000 lines, and it would 
cost you $1,300.” 

In regard to window displays, the 
wholesale house wrote as follows: 

Co-operating On Displays 

“We are planning careful window 
display co-operation with manufac- 
turers. We will send letters to our 
customers requesting them to install 
manufacturers’ window di@plays 
When it is desired to install these, 
addressing the envelopes on our ad- 
dressograph. We will also help 
Manufacturers get displays installed 
in our stores by turning these or- 
ders for displays and merchandise 
Over to them. We will also deliver 
the displays to our stores without 
charge.” 


A representative four-color spread 
in one of the Sunday magazine sec- 


ADVERTISING AGE 


O. K. Bill Prohibiting 
Advertising with Flag 


Washington, Feb. 7.—The 
Wainwright Bill (H, R. 742) 
designed to prevent desecra- 
tion of the American flag, has 
been favorably reported to the 
House. 

The measure provides that 
anyone who “causes to be 
placed on the United States 
flag, colors, etc., any inscrip- 
tion, notice, symbol, name, pic- 
ture or advertisement, or dis- 
plays such a flag shall be 
punished by a minimum fine of 
$100, or a maximum imprison- 
ment of six months, or both.” 


tions advertised the following prod- 
ucts: 

Pebeco, Hinds Cream, Lysol, An- 
gelus Rouge Incarnat, Wildroot, Pro- 
bak blades, Nervine, Ed. Pinaud, 
Lupe Vanities, Black Flag, Laco 
shampoo, and Beecham’s Pills. 


British Printer Scores 


U. S. Printing Schools 


-New York, Feb. 6-—Only five or six 
of nearly 5,000 American ; nd Canadi- 
an schools of printing are capable of 
giving adequate instruction to em- 
bryo printers, according to J. R. Rid- 
dell, principal of the London School 
of Printing, who gave his impres- 
sions of a recent American tour to a 
British journal. 

“While a tremendous amount of 
money is being spent on equipment 
for these schools, the graduate often 
is not qualified to get and hold a 
position,” said Mr. Riddell, who told 
of one graduate, in such circum- 
stances, returning to school as a qual- 
ified instructor. 

Mr. Riddell said that the demand 
for speed in United States printing 
and advertising circles is undermin- 
ing the demand for quality work. He 
estimated production of printing in 
this country at 25 per cent more than 
in Great Britain, because of more 
general use of mechanical equipment, 
especially in the composing room. 


. . . 

Distribution of Honey 

Washington, Feb. 7—Bottlers are 
the largest buyers of honey, accord- 
ing to figures announced by the food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce, other large consumers be- 
ing confectioners and bakers. 

Annual production is estimated at 
250,000,000 pounds. Bottlers blend 
honey from different secticns to pro- 
duce a uniform mixture for color and 
flavor. Large amounts of ooney are 
used by confectioners in nougatines, 
taffies and bars of various kinds, and 
its use in this way is reported to be 
increasing. 


Department Stores Lead 


Los Angeles Advertisers 

Los Angeles, Feb. 6—Department 
stores of this city are the largest 
users of newspaper advertising, ac- 
cording to a compilation by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles. 

Following in the order given are 
automobiles including accessories, 
gas and oil; banks and _ financial, 
foods, furniture, amusements, real 
estate, women’s wear, men’s wear 
and furnishings, and _ proprietary 
remedies. 


Outdoor Group Elects 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin Ray E. Fitch, 
Racine, was elected president. Joseph 
Mierswa, Oshkosh, was elected vice- 
president and Harry J. Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors are Park E. Hinkson, Madi- 
son, and Henry Wullmer, Manitowoc. 
Henry Utmer of Marshfield will rep- 
resent the association at the next 
national convention. 


Close Eastern Office 


The Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cin- 
cinnati agency, has closed its new 
York City office and will handle all 
eastern business from Cincinnati. 


With Montreal Agency 


Frank Tees, Winnipeg advertising 
man, has joined the executive staff 
of Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., Montreal 
agency, as an account executive. 


Has Chicago Office 


The Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of New York, has opened an of- 
fice in the McGraw-Hill building, 
Chicago, with R. E. Winn in charge. 


BACK ON THE JOB 


=~ 


& 


C. C. Younggreen 


After a brief vacation, C. C. 
Younggreen, president of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, has returned to his chores 
and will address the Advertisers’ 
Club of Cincinnati on Febru- 
ary 12. 


‘‘Reader at Last,’’ 
Exclaims Editor 
of Blue Pencil 


Los Angeles, Feb. 6.—“Goody, 
goody, a reader at last!” exulted 
John Jay Messler, editor of “The Blue 
Pencil,’ voice of the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles, in the current 
issue. Mr. Messler vents his en- 
thusiasm in a column entitled, “Time 
Out With the Editor.” 

The editor took time out to ex- 
plain that “Don Francisco, vice- 
president, L. & T., this writer’s idea 
of the new plush ulster in advertis- 
ing executives, admitted in the pres- 
ence of witnesses last Tuesday that 
he reads ‘Time Out’ every week!” 

However, Mr. Messler, confessed 
that he himself doesn’t use the blue 
pencil quite as heavily as he should. 

“Two thousand years ago Aesop 
said: ‘When a plumber makes a mis- 
take he charges for it. When a doc- 
tor makes a mistake, he buries it. 
But when an editor makes a mis- 
take ... good night!” he lamented. 

“And boy, when I make one, I 
make one! Last week, I said in 48- 
point bold, all over page one: ‘Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wilbur.’ That 
lump on the end of my spine is just 
an old, empty balloon. Don’t let it 
fool you. It’s what happens when 
you try to rush things. 

“By the way, do you know who is 
Secretary of Commerce? 

“Last-minute flash: I just found 
out it’s Robert P. Lamont. And it 
was charming Nancy Baker Tompkins 
who took the trouble to call and tell 
me. The rest of you punks took it 
out in razzing me. °’N not a one of 
yuh knew. Heh! Heh!” 


Two Accounts to Bunker 

The Parks Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Company and the American 
Fluresit Company (waterproofing ad- 
mixtures and building preservatives) 
both of Cincinnati, have placed their 
accounts with John Bunker, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati agency. 


Ward Promotes Webb 

David T. Webb has been elected a 
vice-president of Mongomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago. For the past year Mr. 
Webb has been general merchandis- 
ing manager, before which he held 
a similar position in the Pacific Coast 
territory of the mail order firm. 


Organize Outdoor 


Company 
The Outdoor Action Advertising 
Company has been organized in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with a capital of 
$10,000. Harvey L. Kyles is presi- 
dent; Robert C. Garrison, vice-presi- 


dent, and Anna L. Waters, secretary. 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


“Intensified competition,” as well 
as curtailment in output was respon- 
sible for smaller profits for the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company in 1929 than 
in the preceding year. Net profits 
were $11,594,000, equivalent to $7.26 
a share, as compared with $13,457,009 
or $3.42 a share in 1928. 


+ * * 


Every division and subsidiary of 
the Auburn Automobile Company 
operated at a profit in 1929 fcr the 
first time during the company’s 
period of expansion, President E. L. 
Cord announced. Four companies 
rave been acquired in three years, 
only one having a surplus. The ex- 
act figures for 1929 will be revealed 
this month. 

* * * 

Though the Kelvinator Corporation 
lost money for the first quarter of 
its fiscal year, embracing the last 
quarter of 1929, this loss was smaller 
than a year ago. The net loss was 
$87,000. President Mason reported 
increased sales as a result of the 
new cold storage department and 
other innovations. 

* * * 


Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
under the new thirteen-month sys- 
tem of accounting, amounted to 
$26,820,000 in “January,” an increase 
of 9.4 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. The comparison 
is with the same number of days, 
from January 2 to 29. 
for 1929 is estimated at about $30,- 
000,000. 

oe * * 

A gain in volume was recorded 
by Montgomery Ward & Co. for the 
twenty-first consecutive month. It 
was the largest January in the com- 
pany’s history. The increase over 
January, 1929, was 1.12 per cent. 

* x * 


Marketing expenditures of the 
Kraft Phenix Cheese Corporation 
in 1929 amounted to 5.8 per cent of 
the annual volume of about $90,000,- 
000. Advertising cost $1,000,000 and 
freight charges, $600,000. 

* * « 


Wrigley net profits in 1929 aggre- 
gated $11,454,000, against $11,068.- 
000 in 1929. Net profit fell during 
the final quarter from $3,322,923 to 
$2,919,383. 

* * * 

While shipments of shoes were 
larger in 1929 than in 1928, a de- 
crease in the market value of hides 
and shoes resulted in lower net earn- 
ings for the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration in 1929 than in the preced- 
ing year. The current figure is $2,- 
771,563. 

* * * 

Net income on Camel cigarettes 
and other products of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company was 7 per 
cent higher in 1929 than 1928, with 
$32,201,520 for the former. It is esti- 
mated that net income for 1930 will 
be $2.64 per thousand cigarettes, com- 
pared with $2.29 per thousand in 
1929. This increase would add $14,- 
000,000 to 1930 revenues on the same 
volume of business. 

* * * 


Net income of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. fell from $1,359,013 in 1928 to 
$663,540 last year, although net sales 
for both years were practically the 
same. The loss in profit was caused 
by “unusually large write-offs in in- 
ventory occasioned by obsolescence 
and style changes,” according to C. 
R. Palmer, president of the company. 
The 1930 advertising will stress Ar- 
row shirts, rather than collars. 

* os * 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company has charged off the entire 
amount of “brands, trade-marks and 
good will’ except $1, to surplus, 
making it $20,424,883. The com- 
pany has increased its capitalization 
by $13,000,000. 

* * * 

Crosley Radio Company’s 1929 
earnings were $2 a share, against 
$6.93 in 1928. 


* * «* 
The Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company has increased its dividend 
from 80 cents to $1. ‘ 


Net income. 


Million Respond 
to Challenge of 
Musicians’ Union 


New York, Feb. 7.—Nearly 1,000, 
000 signed coupons have been re 
turned to the New York headquarters 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, voting against the substitution 
of “canned” for real music in the 
theatres of America, as a result of 
the campaign the Federation is con- 
ducting in the leading general maga- 
zines, musical trade journals and 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. The account is handled by 
Street & Finney, New York. 

Though the campaign started sev- 
eral months ago, only since the 
middle of January have coupons been 
inserted in the advertisements. Read- 
ers were asked to sign and return 
these to Federation headquarters if 
they preferred real music in the thea- 
tres. 

The first advertisements with 
coupons appeared in the newspapers 
on January 13, and were followed up 
the latter part of the month by 
similar copy in Liberty, Literary 
Digest and other magazines. Most 
of the coupons thus far received are 
from the newspapers. The Federation 
is investing about $500,000 in this 
campaign. 


World’s Largest 
Saddle-Stitched 
Book Published 


Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 7.—Because of 
advice given by the local branch of 
the Ameriean Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, the current issue of The Oil 
and Gas Journal presented no me 
chanical difficulties, although it con- 
tained 316 pages, 9%x13% overall, 
weighed 12 pounds and was saddle- 
stitched. 

The publication turned out an is- 
sue of 424 pages and cover last Octo- 
ber. The printer was unable to bind 
the publication properly with the 
standard staple and an S. O. S. was 
sent out to engineers of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire. After working 
their slide rules overtime to ascer- 
tain stress and other factors, the tech- 
nical experts presented the printer 
with a new stitching wire which did 
everything it was required to do. 

The service was described as an 
interesting academic study, since 
such a small percentage of wire is 
used for this purpose that the market 
is insignificant, compared with the 
company’s total output. 


Forms Dallas Agency 

The Johnston Advertising Company 
has been formed at Dallas, Tex., to 
take over the agency business of the 
Johnston Printing & Advertising Co., 
which will confine itself to direct 
mail. 

Otto S. Bruck, who has been ad- 
vertising director of the Beaumont 
Enterprise and Beaumont Journal, 
has become vice-president and mana- 
ger of the new agency. 


Display Services Merge 

The Better Window Display Bu- 
reau of Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, has been formed by the com- 
bination of the Mahan & Howe Dis- 
play Service, Dallas; Harrig-Mann 
Display Service, Houston; Williams 
Display Service, Fort Worth; Hight 
Display Service, San Antonio; Waco 
Display Service, Waco, and the Ama- 
rillo Display Service, Amarillo. 


Placing Insurance Copy 
Automobile insurance copy of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston, is being placed in full page 
space in New York, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia mand Chicago newspa- 
pers. It will run until December. 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York, is 
the agency. 


Brown & Bigelow Expand 
St. Paul, Feb. 7—Brown & Bigelow, 
manufacturers of rememberance ad- 
vertising, are erecting a new plant 
for the production of playing cards 
of individual designs for advertisers. 
It will be the second largest plant 


of the kind in the country. 
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A Real Job for Advertising 


Modern merchandising gives ad- 
vertising many a job which could 
not possibly be done in any other 
way. Establishing identity and ac- 
ceptance for brands and trade names 
is one of those assignments. Some- 
times the situation is so involved 
that only continued repetition and 
explanation through advertising can 
accomplish the desired result. 


Take, for example, the situation 
with reference to Ethyl gasoline. 
Here is a generic mark, which may 
be applied to all of the refiner’s gaso- 
line which contains Ethyl. Hence, 
in addition to advertising its own 
trade-mark, the Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration finds it desirable to adver- 
tise all of the refineries which are 
using Ethyl in their products. There 
are a dozen or more of these, most 
of them in direct competition with 
each other, and it is no easy task 
for gasoline consumers to remember 
their names. Advertising makes the 
task easier. 


In many cases the individual re 
finers are distributing their products 
through jobbers, who in turn have 
their own stations, to which they 
have given distinctive names. The 
latter desire to feature the refiner's 
gasoline, including that which con- 
tains Ethyl, and at the same time 
to familiarize the public in their 
territories with their own distinctive 
emblems. 


In this case we find the advertis- 


ing of Ethyl accompanied by that of 
the refiner, who advertises the names 
of his distributors just as the Ethyl 
Corporation advertises him and the 
other refiners who are using the 
product; while the distributors in 
turn are featuring their own names 
and services in connection with the 
trade-marked Ethyl gasoline put out 
by the refiner. 


All of this would be hopelessly 
complicated, from the standpoint of 
the consumer, if advertising were 
not available. Through it, without 
any conscious effort on the part of 
the automobile owner, the status of 
the Ethyl trade-mark, used in con- 
nection with the products of the in- 
dividual refineries, gradually becomes 
clear, and the consumer can make 
his selection with intelligence and 
complete freedom of choice. 


There are many other situations in 
which it is desirable for the manu- 
facturer to follow through to the ul- 
timate user, and to work with those 
who are using his products, so that 
both together may approach the mar- 
ket in which the goods are consumed. 
Hence the case of Ethyl is an ex- 
cellent example of how advertising 
may make a complicated merchan- 
dising situation comparatively sim- 
ple from the standpoint of the final 
user; and in such a case it is the 
latter's ready understanding of the 
arrangement that makes advertising 


so valuable. 


The Mail-Order Advertiser 


Because Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
Montgomery Ward, the mail-order 
giants, have gone into the chain- 
store and department-store business, 
many observers have the impression 
that the mail-order business is lag- 
ging. This impression is probably 
aided by the well-known fact that 
automobiles and good roads have 
made it unnecessary for the farmer 
to buy at the cross-roads store and 
have increased the importance of the 
county seat in the marketing situa- 
tion. 


Mail-order experts insist that there 
is just as much business being done 
by mail today as there ever was, and 
that mail-order advertising can be 
just as successful; the only differ- 
ence, they insist, is that the typical 
mail-order buyer today, instead of 
being a farmer in some remote rural 
district, may be a city-dweller or 
someone else who has the option of 
buying by mail or buying from his 
nearest retail store, and prefers the 
former method. 


Some of the most successful mail- 
order businesses are in the food 
products field, where the number of 
retail outlets is so large, and the ele- 
ment of convenience so important, 
that the assumption would be all in 
favor of retail-store purchases; nev- 
ertheless, substantial businesses have 
been built up, by mail, and consum- 
ers in large numbers have been re- 
cruited in a field apparently offer- 
ing little opportunity for mail ad- 
vertising and sales. 


For example, a certain firm in 
|Maryland has found a big market 
|for its jellies and marmalades among 
| big-city consumers, who purchase by 
imail. A highly personal approach, 
|featuring the home-made appeal, re- 
sults in orders which are followed 
| by repeat business after economy and 
quality have been demonstrated. The 
\c. 0. d. feature of the parcel post 
|makes collections easy. 


Many advertising men who have 
helped to build up mail-order ac- 
‘counts in fhe past complain of the 
/high cost of inquiries, both by direct 
|mail and in publications, and the 
|consequent high cost of sales. This 
\is undoubtedly true, but it should be 
| remembered that increased sales 
;costs are the rule elsewhere as well. 
|It costs more to advertise and to 
| sell in every field, and the mail-order 
|man must use the policy of improved 
|methods and follow-up, in order to 
make his high-priced inquiries prof- 
itable, that has become necessary in 
j all other lines. 
| It is certainly true that there are 
| plenty of good mail-order mediums 
javailable. The complaint about the 
difficulty of selling by mail is ac- 
companied by similar objection to 
high rates in the mail-order me- 
diums, and consequent difficulty in 
getting new mail-order accounts 
started. However, the ability of the 
good mediums in this field is beyond 
question, and their pulling power is 
the basis of the greatest mail-order 
successes of the day. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through AverTISING AGE. 


24. How to 
Securities. 

An important booklet of reprints 
from the 1929 Year Book of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association of 
the speeches delivered before the In- 
vestment Departmental sessions at 
the 1929 convention. The subjects and 
authors are: “Investment Companies 
in the Financial System,” by Leland 
Rex Robinson, president, Second In- 
ternational Securities Corporation, 
New York; “Copy Analysis,” by Dr. 
Daniel Starch, director of research, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; “Institutional Copy,” by 
Joseph J. Levin, advertising man- 
ager, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago; 
“Sales Promotion for Investment 
Houses,” by Harry J. Owens, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Chicago; “Layouts and 
Typography of Investment Advertis- 
ing,” by Lloyd Smith, Albert Frank 
& Co., Chicago; and ‘Radio for 
Financial Advertising,’ by Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., New York. 

25. Outdoor Advertising—The 
ern Marketing Force. 

Here is an elaborate manual ex- 
plaining in exhaustive detail the func- 
tions, factors and methods of out- 
door advertising, published by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Ine. Photographs, color 
plates, and line drawings help de- 
scribe clearly the design and place- 
ment of posters. 

26. Straight Thinking on Financial 
Advertising in New York. 

This is the statistical story o1 the 
New York Herald-Tribune, told suc- 
cinctly and simply. Conservative in 
its statements, the booklet concludes 
by asserting that the New York finan- 
cial space problem is a “two-paper 
buy.” 

27. What's Newest (Glassine Papers). 

A catalogue detailing the uses and 
itself forming an example of glassine 
papers. Samples of “Paperglas” are 
used for fly leaves. Issued by the 
Westfield River Paper Co., Russell, 
Mass. 

28. In Behalf of Advertising. 

Under this title, bound in a hand- 
some and pretentious book, is a 
selected collection of the advertise- 
ments of N. W. Ayer & Son which 
appeared from 1919 to 1928. The 
series was published primarily to 
increase the public understanding of 
advertising and enhance its value as 
a business tool. 

29. Three Studies of th Two Dimen- 
sions of Dealer Influence. 

The two phases of dealer influence 
are outlined briefly in these studies 
of that subject by The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Boston. 

30. What About Radio? 

This question is answered in a 
booklet of shrewd observation by its 
author, Walter E. Smith, president 
of Roger & Smith, advertising agency 
of Chicago. 


Advertise Investment 


Moa- 


31. Condensed Specimen Book. 

The newest imported type faces are 
displayed here in a conveniently set- 
up folder. Issued by the Continental 
Typefounders Association, Inc., New 
York. 
32. The 

ing. 


Great Variable in Advertis- 


An essay on copy and its creation, 
published in book form, it is itself 
an interesting example of copy 
writing. Issued by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., New York. 

34. The Agricultural Situation. 

In this pamphlet the Daily Drovers 
Journal, Chicago, the Daily Journal- 
Stockman, Omaha, the Daily Drovers 
Telegram, Kansas City, Mo., and the 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis, 
Mo., give a weekly survey of middle 
western farm conditions. Issued 
through the group's central organi- 
zation, The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, 


Chicago. 


LOOK WHAT ADVERTISING HAS DONE FOR 
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The Osteopaths’ Viewpoint 

To the Editor: Paid display adver- 
tising of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is to be broadeast in the 
newspapers and magazines of Amer- 
ica. I wonder whether the advertis- 
ing profession will be enthusiastic 
about this—in view of the fact that 
this advertising is not to be paid for 
by the American Medical Association. 

You may not be familiar with an 
editorial recently published by the 
Chicago Medical Society, membership 
in which is a requisite to affiliation 
with the American Medical Associa- 
tion: 

“We must get publicity for the pro- 
fession. if medicine were a _ trade 
or an industry, the members of the 
profession would long ago have 
formed and financed an association 
that would have adopted a nation- 
wide publicity and advertising pro- 
gram costing millions. It would have 
been like the reaction of the candy 
manufacturers to the cigarette slogan. 

“But as the medical profession has 
nothing but service to sell, and as 
the demand for that service is created 
by the health or ill health in the 
community, which cannot be changed 
as can the demand for sweets or 
cigarettes, such advertising would not 
bring sufficient returns to make it a 
paying proposition to Medicine. 

“Publicity is, however, much less 
expensive and could be obtained at a 
cost that would make it worth while, 
both to the profession and to the 
public. It means getting the assist- 
ance of those who know how to get 
articles giving the aims and views of 
the profession into newspapers and 
periodicals; who know the psychology 
of the masses; who know how to 
write articles so that they will be 
read and will appeal to those to 
whom they are directed. Further- 
more, publicity is much more digni- 
fied than advertising.” 

And now you print a picture of 
the high priest of organized drug 
medicine and a picture of an adver- 
tisement of the American Medical 
Association. You say the leading 
food manufacturers and advertising 
agencies have welcomed a plan by 
which the food manufacturers will 
pay for the medical advertising. This 
will be both inexpensive to the 
doctors and ‘‘dignified.” 

You are doubtless familiar with 
the paid advertising of makers of 
pharmaceutical and biological prod- 
ucts in a number of national maga- 
zines, telling the public: “The only 
safe step is to consult a qualified 
physician.” ‘Notify your doctor at 
once.” “Your doctor is equipped—.” 
“The doctor of today brings to your 
aid——.” 

This costs the doctors nothing and 
therefore is “dignified.” 


Voice of the Advertiser 


You doubtless know that the or- 
ganized medical profession of Greater 
New York is advertising its collec- 
tive services to the public. A num- 
ber of New York dailies are carrying 
full pages and smaller space. The 
bills, however, are paid by a life 
insurance company, the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, Milbank Memorial 
Fund and a tuberculosis and health 
association. 

That makes it “dignified.” 

The American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, for ten years and more, has 
encouraged the use of educational 
advertising to be paid for by its own 
practitioners to tell the public how 
osteopathy can promote health. 

Will you give as much space to a 
story of what osteopathy has done in 
the way of display advertising, paid 
for by itself, as you have given to 
the scheme of organized drug medi- 
cine to put its name into all food 
advertising in this country? 

Ray G. Hutsertr, D. O. 
Director of Information, 
American Osteopathic Assn., Chicago. 
* oo * 


Terse and Impartial 

To the Editor: I have been inter- 
ested in the copies of ADVERTISING 
Act I have seen and want to tell 
you how fine a job | feel it is doing. 

Advertising men have to keep very 
much abreast of all new advertising 
developments and I feel that your 
terse, impartial and well-edited paper 
is going to be a lot of help to many 
of us in doing so. 

Their success depends on knowing 
what new campaigns are in the 
making, what results recent cam- 
paigns have brought, what experi- 
ences others in their field have had 
and other important advertising and 
merchandising news. 

It is for these reasons that I 
believe your paper fills a real and 
long-felt need. You are also helping 
the agencies of this country in their 
efforts for better, more effective and 
more clear-cut advertising. 

WILLIAM H. RANKIN, 
President, Wm. H. Rankin Co., 
New York. 


* * # 


“American Mercury” 


° on Musicians’ List 

To the Editor: In the list of 

mediums used by the American Fed- 

eration of Musicians, whose adver- 

tising campaign was described in a 

recent issue of ADVERTISING AGE, you 
omitted The American Mercury. 

The Federation started using full 

pages in the January issue of The 

American Mercury. 
Louis N. Brockway, 
New York. 
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Amateur Spirit 
Helps in Business 
‘Time’ Discovers 


O. D. Keep, promotion manager of 
Time and Fortune, New York, at- 
tributed the success of these publi- 
cations to the “potency of the ama- 
teur spirit in business.” . 

In a talk before the Chicago Ad- 


Council 


vertising 
Keep said that the zest, vigor, fair 
play and sporting spirit which mark 
the amateur make an ideal combina- 


February 6, Mr. 


tion for business, especially when 
they are accompanied by a light touch 
and a refusal to take things too 
seriously. 

“Good humor and sincerity make a 
powerful combination,” h2 ¢sserted. 
“People who are above the type of 
morons can be appealed to most suc- 
cessfully in this spirit. It doesn’t 
do to try to bluff them, nor to be too 
mealy-mouthed in approaching them. 
We have found that they will respond 
to a sincere, straight-forward presen- 
tation of the case, esvecially when it 
is made rather humorously.” 

He described the amazingly good 
results of a questionnaire, “Do you 
own a horse?” which Time sent to 
10,000 readers, to determine their 
social status, buying power, habits of 
living, ete. Over four thousand re- 
sponded, and of these 87 per cent 
signed their names and addresses. 

The questionnaire, which has been 
widely commented on, treated the 
subject lightly, referred to the ques- 
tions as an inquisition, and “kidded” 
the recipients through the use of 
drawings which Mr. Keep said were 
so bad that no regular artist could 
possibly have produced them. 

The experiences he described are 
especially interesting in view of the 
report in the January 25 issue of 
Apvertisinc Acre of the remarkable 
results of humorous copy as used by 
Macy's, New York. 


Shift Radio Program 


The Westinghouse Salute, spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., over 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
will appear on Tuesday instead of 
Wednesday in the future, J. C. Me- 
Quiston, general advertising mana- 
ger, announced. 


Feddery Heads t. f. Club 

W. J. Feddery, of Hardware Age, 
has been elected president of the t. f. 
Club, Cleveland. Other new officers 
are: M. W. Berinier, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., vice-president; Wil- 
liam P. Winsor, Chemical Catalog Co., 
secretary, and Frank Enright, Jndus- 
trial Power, treasurer. 


Lord & Thomas Changes 


Duane D. Jones has been appointed 
manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. K. C. 
Ingram has succeeded Dwight W. 
Jennings as manager of the San 
Francisco office, the latter going to 
Europe in charge of foreign business. 


Dearborn Agency Merged 

The Dearborn Advertising Agency 
and the Paul A. Florian Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, have consolidated 
under the latter’s name. C. Clifford 
DeWees will become a member of the 
Florian agency. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE THAT PULLED 40 PER CENT 


RETURNS 


Mow many of the telivwag dene 
he amy owe acl 


Furniture Stores Will 
Sell Sporting Goods 


Ludwig Baumann & Co., New York, 
will open complete sporting goods de- 
partments in their twelve stores in 
the spring, Furniture Record reports. 
It is probable that new stores to 
earry radio-sporting goods will be 
opened. 


Joins Pittsburgh Club 
The newest member of the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club is Gobin S. 
Smith, business manager of Con- 
struction Digest, a recent entry in 
publishing circles of that city. 


College Man with Agency 
A. J. MceGlasson, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has become office man- 
ager for the Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Milwaukee. 


Washington, Feb. 7.—An advertis- 
ing agency which in certain cases 
paid the publicafions for space en- 
gaged for its customers and then col- 
lected from the customers, is not pre- 
cluded from classification as a per- 
sonal service corporation under the 
revenue act of 1918, the Court of 
Claims of the United States has held. 

Under the 1918 act, it was ex- 
plained, personal service corpora- 
tions were taxed on the same basis 
as partnerships. A corporation, in 
order to be entitled to this classifica- 
tion, had to meet certain require- 
ments, one of which was that cap- 
ital could not be used as a material 
income producing factor. 

The fact that the company paid for 
space and then collected from its cus- 
tomers served only to secure a cash 
discount, the court said, pointing out 
that such payments were compara- 
tively small and that the company 
did not guarantee its customers’ ac- 
counts with the publishers. 

The decision was made in the case 
of the Potts-Turnbull Advertising 
Company, against the United States. 

Describes the Case. 

Chief Justice Booth delivered the 
opinion, saying: 

“The plaintiff is a Missouri corpor- 
ation, with its principal office at Kan- 
sas City. Since 1910 it has been en- 
gaged in the business of an advertis- 
ing agency. In 1919 the plaintiff filed 
for the year 1918 its tax return upon 
the basis of a personal-service- cor- 
poration. 

“The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue denied the plaintiff personal- 
service classification, reaudited plain- 
tiff's return, and assessed a deficiency 
tax against the plaintiff of $7,718.63. 
Without paying the tax, the plaintiff 
appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. The Board, following a hear- 
ing, approved, on April 14, 1925, the 
determination of the Commissioner. 
On March 22, 1926, the plaintiff, un- 
der written protest, paid the tax and 
filed a claim for refund, which on 
May 29, 1926, was denied by the Com- 
missioner. This suit is for the recov- 
ery of the deficiency tax paid as 
above. 

Quotes Revenue Act 

“Section 200 of the revenue act of 
1918, 40 Stat. 1058, provides as fol- 
lows: 

“The term ‘Personal-service corpo- 
ration’ means a corporation whcse in- 
come is to be ascribed primarily to 
the activities of the principal owners 
or stockholders who are themselves 
regularly engaged in the active con- 
duct of the affairs of the corporation 
and in which capital (whether invest- 
ed or borrowed) is not a material in- 
come-producing factor; but does not 
include any foreign corporation, nor 
any corporation 50 per centum or 


more of whose gross income consists 


Agency Work Called 


a Personal Service 
in Tax Decision 


either (1) of gains, profits, or income 
derived from trading as a principal, 
or (2) of gains, profits, commissions 
or other income derived from a gov- 
ernment contract or contracts made 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918. 


“Section 900 (g) of the revenue 
act of 1924, 43 Stat. 337, makes tne 
findings of the Board of Tax Appeals 
prima facie evidence of the facts 
therein stated. 


“The issue here is one of fact. If 
the plaintiff's business activities and 
corporate organization come within 
the requirements of the revenue act, 
it may not be denied the classifica- 
tion for which it contends. This is 
conceded by both parties to be the 
established rule. 


“The applicable section of the rev- 
enue law imposes upcn the plaintiff 
in this case the establishment of four 
indispensable facts: 

“First, the income of the corpora- 
tion ‘is to be ascribed primarily to 
the activities of the principal owners 
or stockholders.” The Board of Tax 
Appeals found this fact to have been 
proven. 

Stockholders’ Activities 

“The list of stockholders discloses 
the number and proportionate owner- 
ship of the capital stock of the cor- 
poration, and the Board found that 
they were all regularly and actively, 
to the exclusion of all outside inter- 
ests engaged in the business. The 
defendant’s challenge to the verity 
of this finding rested solely upon 
what is said to be a situation which 
negatives the fact of the principal 
stockholders being actively engaged 
in the business. 

“The present record discloses that 
certain stockholders active in the bus- 
iness of the corporation acquired 
their stock by purchase from H. K. 
Turnbull, president of the company, 
by an initial payment of a certain 
sum in cash, deferred payments to be 
met out of dividends earned by the 
company. It is further proven that 
when certain of these stockholders 
withdrew from the corporation their 
stock was repurchased by Mr. Turn- 
bull, he paying therefor all the pay- 
ments theretofore made_ thereon, 
either in cash or by way of dividends, 
the certificates of stock having been 
retained by Turnbull until all pay- 
ments for the same were duly made. 

“The proof is conclusive that the 
certificates of stock were made out 
in the name of the purchaser, and 
the transfer of the same to him, duly 
authenticated in the books of the cor- 
poration. True, the former owner 
retained what he deemed adequate 
security for deferred payments on 
the stock; but the transaction proves 
a sale on credit. The certificates 


were merely evidence of ownership 


of stock, and the failure to possess it 
by the purchaser, if the intention of 
the parties was to consummate a sale, 
does not convert the transaction into 
something other than a sale. 


“The stockholders involved in this 
transaction were concededly active 
in the business of the corporation, 
devoted their entire time to its af- 
fairs, and the nominal salaries they 
received clearly indexes that their 
primary concern was the production 
of dividends in which they had a 
monetary interest as stockholders, 
and which they received in propor- 
tion to their stock interests. 


Continuously Active 


“Next, it is established that the 
principal stockholders were continu- 
ously active in the business. The de- 
fendant’s contention in opposition to 
this fact is not sustained by the 
record. Treasury Regulations 45, ar- 
ticle 1529, is not in conflict with this 
holding. 


“The plaintiff, it is said, paid the 
publications for advertising space en- 
gaged in behalf of its customers in 
advance of payments received there- 
for from its customers. In enumer- 
ated instances this is true and mani- 
festly exacted the use of funds. The 
answer to the contention is found in 
the case of Snitzler-Warner Co. v. 
Commissioner, decided May 2, 1919. 


Varying Amounts Paid 

“The defendant admits that the 
plaintiff did not guarantee the ac- 
counts of its customers with the pub- 
lishers, and the advance payments 
made by the plaintiff served only to 
secure a cash discount from the pub- 
lishers, which was passed on to the 
customer by the plaintiff, and estab- 
lished the plaintiff as what might be 
termed a ‘recognized agency.’ It is 
indeed difficult to perceive wherein 
the method produced income to any 
material extent. In the Snitzler- 
Warner Co. case just cited the board 
said: 


“*The fact that a business has cap- 
ital, or in certain contingencies might 
require capital, is not sufficient to 


if, in fact, capital is not a material 
income-producing factor.’ 


“The general practice of the peti- 
tioner was to pay bills to publishers 
after receiving payment from clients. 
However, in some cases the peti- 
tioner did pay publishers amounts 
due from clients before the clients 
paid petitioner. The evidence dis- 
closes that throughout the year 1920 
the average amount petitioner ex- 
pended to pay publishers’ bills before 
receiving payments, either by notes 
or cash, from clients was $66,030.22 
and that during the year 1921 this 
amount was $35,504.86. 

“We conclude that capital was not 
a material income-producing factor in 
petitioner's business during the years 
in question.” 

“The findings of the Board, with 
the exception above noted, entitled 
the plaintiff to classification as a per- 
sonal-service corporation. They are 
complete, and we need not go further 
into detail. The statute was com- 
plied with. 

“Judgment will be awarded the 


Gets Shoe Account 
Hanan & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., have 


appointed the Paul Cornell Company 
to handle their advertising. 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 210 So. Desplaines St. 


and 34 other cities 


There’s only 


ONE 


place where your adver- 
tising hits ALL the 


general managers 
controllers 
delivery superintendents 
supply buyers 

of ALL the well rated depart- 
ment stores, and EVERY gen- 
eral merchandise, drug and 
meat and grocery chain store 
organization, 


That’s why you should 
promptly look into 
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Published Monthly at 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 


deny personal service classification, | _ 


plaintiff for $7,718.63, with interest.” 


A REAL HELP 


for You 


Ir you Bvy, sell, or have a part in the pro- 
duction of engraving or printing, you need 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing” 
By Charles W. Hackleman 


This is a remarkable book now in daily use 
by thousands of printers, advertising men, pub- 
lishers, photographers, artists, engravers, sales- 
men, teachers, students and others. 


*. 
840 pages—1500 illustrations 
35 related subjects 

It will answer questions about photographs, 
drawings, processes of engraving, electrotyping, 
methods of printing, paper, type, color, ink, 
layout, size, form, design, retouching i 
copper plates, steel dies, embossing, 


»e Pie, 
stamping, 
cutting dies, photo-gelatin, photogravure, ro- 
tary photogravure, posters, folding, binding, 
and a thousand and one questions and problems 
about what can be done, what cannot be done, 
and how it can be done best, quickest and least 
expensively. 

It will help you to get ahead by making 

your service more to others. 

Write for FREE illustrated prospectus show- 
ing sample pages, full outline of contents, ap- 
proval offer and other information, which will 
be mailed without obligating you in any way. 
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Agency Promotes Wright 

The James Fisher Company, To- 
ronto and Montreal agency, has made 
Frank Wright assistant manager in 
charge of the Montreal office. Mr. 
Wright has been space buyer, produc- 
tion manager and account executive 
at various times. 


Soap House Names Agency 

The Lockwood Brackett Company, 
Waltham, Mass., importer and maker 
of Laco Castile soap, shampoo, olive 
oil and sterilized baby powder, has 
named Badger & Browning, Inc., Bos- 
ton, to direct its account. 


N. H. Small Promoted 


N. H. Small has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, O., 
makers of sheet steel products. The 
company will use publications and 
direct mail this year. 
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The Relative Statistical Position of the Publication Stocks 
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s 0,000 
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Sell me 


NewYork 
8East 13% Street. 


The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


Covering all the major 
factors in the wholesale dis-. 
tribution of food. A modern 
business journal in tune with 
the progressive and chang- 
ing tempo of business. A 
perfect medium for the ad- 
vertising of everything sold 
through the large food dis- 
tribution channels—and for 
the advertising of machines 
and methods to expedite the 
food distribution process. 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 
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the hospital field is a two- 
paper market! 


There are well over 9,000 nee 
and allied institutions in the United 
States and Canada. There are eee 
magazines of verified circulation 
covering this vast institutional mar- 
ket. One shows a total of 6,017 
subscribers in hospitals—including, 
naturally, many hospitals where 
more than one copy is received. 
The other, Hospital Management, 
shows a total of 3,632 hospital sub- 
scribers. The total of the two is con- 
siderably less than the total num- 
ber of institutions. Both of these 
leading journals draw their circu- 
lation from the field at large ,and 
attract approximately the same 
types of hospitals. But with this 
situation as it is in regard to cov- 
erage, neither journal even ap- 
proaches dominance. Two papers 
must be used to attain real cover- 
age of this great institutional field. 

nd for the portfolio recently is- 

sued by Hospital Management, 

“The Hospital Field—a 
Two Paper Market." 


Hospital Management 


537 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago 


*Partially estimated. 


+tProbable dividend rate on new commun stock. 


second place. 


e : BUTTERICK CONDE NAST CROWELL CURTIS McCALL McGRAW-HILL 
apitalization 
Funded debt ae $4,211,000 2,000,000 None None None $485,000 
Preferred stock ($100 par)... None one 8939,700 900,000 shs. None None 
Common stock (no par)..... 210, 7792 shs. 319,465 706,134 shs 1,800,000 shs. 577,986 600,000 shs. 
Bovasd per share of common: 
is <cusksarectiwcess 83 $2.38 "$2.40 $5.41 $2,18 $2.25 
19 1.97 3.00 *4.08 4.96 2.41 2.73 
CTOs CiKdSK AE ARO RRO A KES 3.87 3.74 "3.97 6.09 2.40 2.38 
Es hive e a attack tse’ 6a 2.32 4.44 *2.93 7.24 3.61 3.04 
REN Pega *2.00 *4.50 *6.00 *8.00 "4.50 "3.75 
Current market price... |... 18 49 70 115 41 35 
Times 1929 qarasnge pcnwned 9.0 10.8 11.6 14.3 9.1 9.3 
Annual dividend rate.......... None $2.00 +$4.00 00 $2.50 00 
Current yleld.............. 4.06 5.7% 5.2% 6.0% 5.7% 
General publication......... Adventure Vanity Fair American Mag Sat. Eve. Post Red Book Business Week 
Avge. circulation Dec. 31. ‘28 113,437 83.239 2,178,693 2,784,756 791,219 rr 
June 30 '20 107,362 86,437 2,230,056 2,907,875 790,149 75,000 
Nyecrties eae "Suds. :. Mes cumested 78010 435,606 3,565,906 290.992 Not reported 
Advert Sens a re} 8, ‘ 3,565, 290,992 ‘ot re 
1929. . Not reported 698,978 431,833 3,791,601 294,475 Not reported 
Increase or decrease....... apse +3.0 —0.9 +6.1 +1.3 ae 
Women's publication........ Delineator Vogue Woman'sH.Com. Ladies H. Jour. McCall's Alp publishes: 
vee. circulation Dec. 31 ‘28 1,031,064 136,143 2,274,567 2 538.412 350,074 eeklies— 
June 30 ‘29 2,002,672 137,899 2,400,344 2,555,996 2,450,517 A... Machinist 
Increase or decrease....... +3.5 +1.4 +5.7 +0.7 + Elec. Ry. Journal 
Advertising lineage 1928.... 478,797 1,583,025 643,250 1,025,717 560, Elec. World 
1929,... 400,778 1,648,505 657,859 1,011,221 564,759 Eng. & Min. Journ. 
Increase or decrease....... —10.0 +4 +2.3 14 +0.7 
Other pebleacion Sela aids «ee Also publishes: House & Garden Collier's Country Gent'n Also publishes: Tes World 
Avge. circulation =. 3 28 Progressive 127,688 1,708,757 1,517,165 cCall Needlew. onthiles : 
30 '29 Good Hardware 134,631 1,967,241 1,638,353 McCall Mid-Seas. Bus oo 
Increase or decrea ..» Butterick Quar. +5.5 +15.8 +3.8 ceCall Quarterly Coal Age 
Advertising eeee "t93 28.... Butterick Patterns 1,100,242 696 535 664,887 McC. Style News Aviation 
1920.... 125,628 997,588 676,683 McCall Patterns Fi 
Increase or decrease....... +2.2 +43.2 +1.8 lue System, etc. 


The Crowell Publishing Company made the largest financial gains in 1929, according to a 
study made by “Financial World,” New York. The Curtis Publishing Company was given 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Long Island City, N. Y.; also the 
same company’s orange butter. 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Qua 
ker Oats Company, Chicago, and 
other of the company’s products as 
follows: Aunt Jemima buckwheat, 
corn and wheat flour, Quaker 
Crackels and Quaker Quick Macaroni. 


These products are approved for 
advertising in the publications of the 
A. M. A. and for general promulga- 
tion to the public. They will be in- 
cluded in a Book of Accepted Foods 
to be published by the Ameriean 
Medical Association. 


The Journal of The American Med- 
ical Association said editorially: 


“More than a hundred products, 
representing the products of numer- 
ous manufacturers, have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Foods, in 
addition to several national advertis- 
ing campaigns by co-operative mar- 
keting organizations. 

“This co-operation is welcomed by 
the committee but obviously has 
thrown a great burden of work on 
the committee at the start and this 
will necessarily cause slow progress. 
Manufacturers have greeted with 
acclaim the permission to use on 
packages and in advertising the seal 
of the committee. 


“It is reasonable to believe that 
both the medical profession and the 
public will co-operate by urging the 
manufacturers of food products to 
submit their material to the commit- 
tee and to use the seal of the commit- 
tee, so as to enable intelligent choice 
of foods by the public. 


“As might have been expected, 
claims for many of the food prod. 
ucts submitted were exaggerated and 
manufacturers have been asked to 
withdraw such claims or to modify 
them in order to make the products 
suitable. The last fiteen years has 
seen a great development of the food 
industry. Whereas less food is eaten, 
so far as concerns caloric or energy 
value, foods have been greatly modi- 
fied to improve palatability and to 
provide what are recognized as neces- 
sary ingredients in the form of vitam- 
ins and mineral salts. 


“It is the hope of the committee 
that its efforts will give stability to a 
rapidly growing industry and pre- 
vent the sinking of the modern food 
market in a morass of hokum such 
as engulfed the drug industry in its 
developing stages.” 

A further announcement was made 
as follows: 

“This year the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry has determined 
to make available to manufacturers 
whose products are accepted a distinc- 
tive seal with which they may mark 


Advertiser Files Suit 
Against Dental Body; 
| AMA O. K.’s Products 


ing, so that the purchaser may see 
at a glance that the product con- 
cerned has met the standards of sci- 
ence established by the Council. 
Manufacturers have welcomed this 
new step as an added advantage in 
promoting their preparations’ to 
physicians who wish to follow the 
Council's leadership.” 


Tough Year Here; 
May Even Have to 
Think: Hollister 


New York, Feb. 7.—It’s easy to 
save money by doing less advertising, 
Paul Hollister, vice-president of Bat- 
ten Barton, Durstine & Osborn, told 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation at its convention here. The 
trick is to get results on that basis. 


“Let’s make an arbitrary cut of 
10 or 15 per. cent in our newspaper 
lines for 1930, and carry it to the 
boss,” he said. 

“He will pat us on the head, and 
we'll go back into our offices and 
wonder how in hell we're going to 
produce the same business for less 
money. 


“That is a healthy sign—for we 
have begun to think. And when we 
have begun to think, and to think 
through, we have begun to dare; we 
have scared ourselves out of the rou- 
tine method; we have accepted a 
challenge, and we have done what 99 
per cent of the retail advertisers in 
America consistently refuse to do— 
think through the problem of how to 
make more and smaller advertise- 
ments produce more sales. 


“If we cut our budget of lines 10 
per cent, it is simple arithmetic that 
90 per cent of the space has got to 
do a 100 per cent job or better. 


it’s a Promise 


“Take it as a promise that the re- 
tail advertisement hasn’t been made 
which couldn’t do the identical job 
in 90 per cent of the space used. 
Even in a perfect, living, breathing, 
persuasive and beautifully composed 
advertisement, somewhere there is 
something that could be taken out 
without slacking the pulling power 
or dulling the impression. 


“Ask yourselves: ‘Can I, this year, 
make all my pictures just ten per 
cent better than they were last year?’ 
The answer is ‘yes.’ 


“Everyone of us ought to go down 
‘to the glove counter and borrow a 
glove-stretcher and put it inside our 
imaginations and tweak it wide open 
—make the old brain give till it 
hurts, and ask ourselves: What is 
the picture impression we want to 


their products and their advertis- 


create. If all we want to do is to 


give a blue-print of the article we 
offer, let's make sure that as a blue- 
print it is just a little better than 
perfect. If, as we should, we feel 
that something more than a bare 
blue-print is necessary, let’s pry 
around inside our heads and see 
what sort of picture would do the 
best job to create the printed impres- 
sion on newsprint—and then let’s 
bootleg that picture from the cheap- 
est source. 

“If it takes us to a high-priced art- 
ist, good—it is because he is the 
cheapest for this job; if it takes us 
to the art class in the sixth grade, 
good too. I am convinced that in 
every city and town there is one in- 
teresting advertisement to be made 
for one store by having a child draw 
the picture. If it takes us to Godey’s 
Ladies Book, Harper's Weekly, or the 
Police Gazette of 1887 all right so 
long as it’ takes us. 

“You've never used comics, except 


Speeds Export Sales 


St. Louis, Feb. 6—The Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, 
manufacturer of Listerine and 
other products announces the 
establishment of a manufactur- 
ing laboratory in New Zealand 
to speed up distribution of the 
company’s products in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 


timidly, for fear the big boss would 
think it undignified, but every news. 
paper holds reader with comics. With 
very few exceptions, the public is 
sincerely and intensely uninterested 
in the picture you show: two columns 
of chorus girl’s knee alongside your 
six-column advertisement cooks your 
picture. Yet you can buy the same 
cameras, and models, and you have 
the goods in stock—and you're con- 
tent to wallow along in the routine of 
dull picture, dull language, dull ar. 
rangement. 


“We've got to save ten per cent in 
cost ‘ou pictures—and make them 
fifteen per cent better. 


“We've got to save ten per cent on 
the cost of copy, and make it fifteen 
or twenty or one hundred per cent 
more persuasive. 


“Most retail copy is written today 
by inarticulate telegraph operators. 
I can prove it by reading from the 
Tuesday night Sun, from the adver- 
tisements of the hottest, smartest 
stores in America, as they will admit. 


“Let’s scrap all the  office-words 
that don’t mean anything. Let’s 
translate buyer-talk into United 
States 


“Let’s dare to write human lan- 
guage. If we do that, one of two 
things will happen: either we'll put 
more than the. missing ten per cent 
of fishhooks into our copy, or else 
we'll all get fired for trying it and 
all get new jobs at different stores 
where they will think we're good.” 
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. by a face-to-face interview: 


February 8, 1930 


And in Advertising, 
It’s Action, McClure 


Tells Financial Group 


Quoting Herbert Hoover when he 
was Secretary of Commerce that 
“advertising is a system of educa- 
tion,’ W. Frank McClure, vice-presi- 
dent of Albert Frank & Co., in charge 
of the Chicago office, addressed the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers at the 
Palmer House, February 5. 

Mr. McClure’s subject was “The 
Advertising Man’s Laboratory,” this 
consisting of an interesting collection 
of advertisements from magazines 
and newspapers over a number of 
years. 

This study has convinced Mr. Mc- 
Clure that action is one of the con- 
stituents of an advertisment most 
treasured by many successful nation- 
al advertisers. A large percentage 
of the advertisements shown em- 
bodied the principle that a moving 
figure has far more attention value 
than one that is stationary. 


Four Factors Needed. 


“However, since advertising is sell- 
ing on paper,” said the speaker, “‘it 
is not enough for the manufacturer 
to secure attention. He must do 
with his copy what the salesman does 
Create 
not only favorable attention, but in- 
terest, desire and decision.” 

Next to action, Mr. McClure point- 
ed out, an appeal to the pride is the 
most powerful stimulant to interest. 
This line of advertising has been 
adopted for products where one 
would least expect that it could be 
profitably utilized: for instance, in 
the advertising of house slippers and 
corn plasters. However, an adver- 
tiser used it in behalf of photographs 
ina dramatic and resultful way dur- 
ing the war and immediately follow- 
ing it in urging mothers and sis- 
ters to send photographs to soldiers 
who were marking time in France. 
The illustration of the star in the 
window almost forced the reader to 
peruse the text. 

Another method of creating inter- 
est in advertising is by means of pic- 
tures of girls, preferably beautiful 
ones, he suggested. While advertis- 
ers were second to magazine editors 
in realization of this truth, they 


have done everything possible in re- 
cent years to atone for their previ- 
ous neglect. 

“Even manufacturers of men’s 
clothing find it profitable to use a 
pretty face in their advertising,” 
said Mr. McClure. 

“A Little Child—” 

Not the least attention-getting il- 
lustration is that of a child. Mr. Mc- 
Clure showed advertisements used by 
the Carnation Milk Company during 
a milk drivers’ strike in Chicago to 
create a tremendous increase in 
their sales and prestige. The wan 
faces of hungry children gripped the 
eyes and imaginations of readers of 
newspapers, to which these advertise- 
ments necessarily were limited, be- 
cause of the time factor. 

“Your” is a good word for adver- 
tisers to bear in mind, Mr. McClure 
asserted. Not many advertisements 
beginning with this word fail to win 
attention, he said. 

As for color, he pointed out that 
advertisers almost invariably use 
blue in advertisements aimed at 
men, and red for those intended for 
women. Exceptions are in the ad- 
vertising of electric fans and similar 
products in which blue is used al- 
most exclusively because of its cool- 
ness. 

Should Suggest Strength. 

Adapting his discourse to the 
problems of the financial advertising 
men, Mr. McClure suggested that 
they have failed to make the most 
of the available type faces. 

“Financial advertising,” he said, 
“should suggest the strength and se- 
curity of banking institutions above 
every other consideration. This can 
be done by the judicious selection of 
type faces.” 

Any loss of attention value in this 
way he pointed out, can more than 
be made up by the use of illustra- 
tions ot women and children. 

In concluding, he spoke of the 
amazing progress made in advertis- 
ing illustrations, so that perusal of 
almost any current magazine is like 
a trip through the best art galleries, 
so many famous names are signed to 
the paintings. 


Tracy in New Field 
Philadelphia, Feb. 7.—M. D. Tracy 
has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Headley Emulsified 
Products Company, manufacturer of 
Emulsified Asphalts. He has been 
prominent in the automotive field. 


The company has adopted an ag-|- 


gressive foreign sales policy. 


Appointed by “The 
Architect” 


The Forbes Publishing Company, 
New York, has appointed F. Paul de 
Aguila advertising manager of The 
Architect. 


“Builder’s Weekly” 


Suspends 
The Builder's Weekly, published by 
the Abel Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, has suspended publication. The 
Paper was founded in 1919. 


Promoted by Knox 
Horace G. Champion, sales man- 
ager of the Knox Hat Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales. He has been with 
Knox since 1918. 


Death of H. N. Thwing 


Herbert N. Thwing, vice-president 
of the Paper Supply Company, Min- 
heapolis, died last week. He was 62 
years old, and was a member of the 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 


Pittsburgh Papers Merge 

The Bulletin and Indez, local week- 
lies specializing in society news have 
‘ombined and will henceforth appear 
%8 the Bulletin-Indez. : 


New Manhattan Agency 
H. Mitchell Price and John BE. Zelt- 
Zr have formed an agency in New 
_ with offices in the Times build- 


U. T. A. Convention Dates 

The mid-year meeting of the 
United Typothetae of America will 
be held in Cincinnati April 10 and 11. 
The annual convention will be in 
Boston October 13-16. 


Hanff-Metzger Goes West 

Hanff-Metzger, New York agency, 
has purchased the recently organized 
firm of Heintz & Co., Los Angeles, 
and will use it as a Western office. 
Carl Heintz is in charge. 


Keeps Telephone Number 

The Charles C. Breen Advertising 
Agency, New York, has moved to 2 
Park avenue, where its old telephone 
number, Ashland 6050, is again avail- 
able. 


Atkins Advances Dallas 


N. W. Dallas has been appointed 
advertising manager of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, makers of saws, 
succeeding Thomas A. Carroll, de- 
ceased. 


Buys Quebec Daily 

The Sherbrooke (Que.) Record has 
been purchased by Alfred Wood, old- 
time newspaper and advertising man, 
who becomes president of a new com- 
pany. 


Adds Radio Department 

The Edward G. Boerger Company, 
advertising agency of Logansport, 
Ind., has added a radio department, 
and will secure talent through the 
Consolidated Amusement Company. 


Honor Etienne Damour 

President Etienne Damour of the 
Continental Advertising association, 
Paris, has been made an honorary 
member of the Advertising club of 
Montreal. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Represents , “Retail 


Druggist’”’ 

The Retail Druggist, Detroit, has 
appointed William A. Wilson, New 
York, as Eastern representative. The 
size of the Retail Druggist was 
changed, with the January issue 
from a 9x12 magazine to a 54%x8% 
inch book containing 96 pages and 
cover. The cover is now being print- 
ed in four colors. 


St. Louis Club to Tour 

St. Louis, Feb. 6.—One of the most 
ambitious trips ever taken by any 
advertising organization is that to 
Texas, Mexico and New Orleans, 
planned by the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis, February 18 to March 2. 

The cost of the trip will be $325. 
The advertising man signing the lar- 
gest number of applications will be 
given a free reservation. 


Canada Wants Distribution 


Census 
A census of distribution in Canada 
for 1931 is the aim of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers and the Can- 
adian Manufacturers Association fol- 
lowing a recent joint discussion. 


Mes G0 Anseuat 


The advertising account of the 
Fleet-Wing Oil Corporation, Bellaire, 
O., has been placed in the hands of 
McAdam Advertising Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Corona Has Contest 

Spring advertising of the L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriter Co. will 
offer a contest with prizes totaling 
$1,500 for the best letters from the 
public giving reasons why a Corona 
typewriter is wanted. The first prize 
is $1,000, the second is $250, with ten 
prizes of $25 each. The contest 
closes May 1. 


Cincinnati Club Elects F our 

Four new members have been elect- 
ed to The Advertisers’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati: Herbert J. Sisson, Hotel 
Gibson; Gertrude Heiman, Hotel Sin- 
ton; A. E. Beach, advertising mana- 
ger, Littleford Brothers, and Her- 
mann Tietz, advertising manager of 
the Chronicle. 


New Name for Agency 

The Green & Van Sant Company, 
advertising agency of Baltimore, 
has become Van Sant, Dugdale & Cor- 
ner, Inc. The change involves no 
change in management, personnel or 
policy. H. K. Dugdale is vice-presi- 
dent and Henry E. Corner is treas- 
urer. 


Heads “Drygoodsman” 

George E. Gayou has been appoint- 
ed manager of the National Dry- 
goodsman and National Drygoods Re- 
porter, St. Louis, succeeding Mike 
Levy, who resigned to publish St. 
Louis Market News. 


Coming 
Conventions 


Feb. 9-10. Mid-West Advertising 
Managers Association at Kansas City. 

Feb. 20. Oregon State Advertising 
Clubs at Corvallis, Oreg. 

Feb. 28-March 1. Fifth District, 
Advertising Federation of America, 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 

March 18. Export Managers Club 
at New York. 


March 27. Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of Connecticut at Hartford. 


April 23-25. American Newspaper 
Publishers Association at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 


May 4-6. Semi-annual meeting of 
Association of National Advertisers 
at French Lick, Ind. 


May 14-15. American Association 
of Advertising Agents at Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington. 


May 18-21. Advertising Federation 
of America at Washington. 

May 18-21. Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association at Washington. 

May 21-22. Outdoor Advertising 
Association of Michigan at Flint. 

May 21-24. National Foreign Trade 
Convention at Los Angeles. 
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in 1930 


| In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
you need this information that will point your 


4 way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 


affecting buying— 
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USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis .. . You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 

In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 


field of industry and business. 


It gives the user 


in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>>HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 
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Spirit of St. Rewls 
Exemplified by 
Advertising Men 


St. Louis, Feb. 6.—J. P. Licklider, 
director of publicity and sales re- 
search for the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, headed 
a group of representatives of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club and other 
business men, who flew to Chicago 
today to be present at a meeting of 
the Cnicago Advertising Council. 
Their mission was to advertise the 
aeronautical show which will be held 
in St. Louis beginning February 15. 

The fact that an insurance man 
sponsored an air flight taken for the 
purpose of stimulating intrest in 
aeronautics, was readily explained 
by Mr. Licklider, who said: 

“Our company, which writes both 
life and health and accident insur- 
ance, has taken the same position as 
other leading underwriters in believ- 
ing that hazards of aviation are not 
such as to require our policyholders 
to refrain from the use of air trans- 
portation. 

“On the other hand, we are writ- 
ing accident policie: which ca ‘y a 
special rider providing that we will 
pay indemnities for accidents occur- 
ring when the assured is a passen- 
ger in a regularly Tice1sed plane, op- 
erated by a licensed pilot over a reg- 
ularly established air route. The 
same provision applies to dirigibles.” 

Most of the insurance companies, it 
was stated, are now attaching a rider 
of this kind to their accident 
policies, after agreement by the bu- 
reau to which the leading accident 
underwriters belong. 

The St. Louis party reached Chi- 
cago at noon, participated in a lunch- 
eon program and fiew back this after- 
noon. 


Redfield-Coupe Move 
Redfield-Coupe, Ine., New York 
agency, has moved to new quarters at. 
247 Park avenue. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Piano House Takes 
Frigidaire Franchise 


Evansville, Ind., Feb. 7.—The 
dealer franchise of the Frig- 
idaire Sales Corporation has 
been purchased by the Stahl- 
schmidt Piano Company, of 
which Elmer D. Luhring is 
president. 

The Frigidaire agency will 
be transferred to the Stahl- 
schmidt building at 618 Main 
street. With it goes F. C. 
Rhodes, continuing as manager 
under the new regime. 


Raleigh Cigarettes was the larg- 
est rotogravure advertiser in 1929, 
Lawrence E. Schwab, of Alco- 
Gravure, Inc., told the Production 
Men's Club of Chicago, Tuesday 
night. Raleigh used 838,852 lines. 

Other leading rotogravure adver- 
tisers in 1929 were Fleischmann’s 


The 
Jewelers’ Circular 


“The Recognized Authority of the Trade” 


Applicant for Membership 
in the 


A. B. CG. 


For over 61 years the 
leading _ publication 
serving the jewelry and 
allied industry. 


The Jewelers’ Circular 


A Unit of the United Business Publishers 


239 West 39th St., New York 


Paid Circulation 10,459 
Total Distribution 12,000 


BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 


‘ 
CAREFULLY 


edited monthly 
devoted to advertising 
over the air. 


Subscription price 
$2.00 a year. 


Write for a sample 
copy on your business 
letterhead. 


Broadcast Advertising 
442 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SKYSCRAPER IN COLOR 


te the a ee ah 


| a 


New 


Proposed Fashion Building, 
York, designed for Amos Parrish & 


Co. The structure, 60 stories high, 
of polished terra cotta blocks of 
various hues, will be the first sky- 
scraper in full color. 


Join A. N. A. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York 
investment house, has been elected a 
member of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, and will be repre- 
sented by Frank LeRoy Blanchard, 
director of advertising. 

David R. Irwin, manager of the ad- 
vertising division of the General 
Motors Export Company, has been 
elected an associate member of the 
a 


Banks Strive to Please 

The City National Bank, Dayton, 
O., has provided a receiving teller 
in the alley back of the institution 
for the benefit of motorists. 

A San Francisco bank has estab- 
lished a curbside deposit box for mo- 
torists. 


Form Marketing Service 

William F. Wolf has formed a mar- 
keting counselor service in St. Louis, 
with offices at 308 Locust street. Mr. 
Wolf was formerly with the Western 
Advertising Agency, Racine, Wis. 


Gore Opens Office 


Challis Gore, formerly account ex- 


tising. 


Coffee Account Placed 


The advertising account of the W. 
S. Quinby Company, Boston, Mass., 


comb, of that city. 


Promoted by Green 


Agency. 


ecutive with the Gardner Advertising 
Company, has opened a New York of- 
fice to specialize in securities adver- 


has been placed with Wolcott & Hol- 


Russell K. Carter has been made 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the Charles C. Green Advertising 


yeast, 502,849 lines; Richard Hudnut, 
440,981; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., 428,478; Canada Dry, 392,- 
127; Coty’s, 371,880; Lincoln ear, 
295,952; Calumet baking powder, 
288,665; Chesterfield cigarettes, 235,- 
765; Cliquot Club, 224,609; Old Gold, 
222,820; Iso-Vis, 221,690. 

Others using more than 150,000 
lines of rotogravure were Marmola, 
210,235; Knit-tex, 203,668; Simmon’s 


beds, 188,146; Pond’s creams, 166,- 
258; Ovaltine, 158,807. 
Mr. Schwab condoled with the 


production men, whom he described 
as the chief reason why the finished 
advertisement approximates the ex- 
pectations of the advertiser, in spite 
of many obstacles. 

“While rotogravure is still capable 
of development, it is one of the most 
powerful mediums available,” said 


Raleigh Was Largest 


User of Rotogravure 
in 1929, Figures Show 


he. “We operate six plants in the 
United States for the production of 
rotogravure sections of newspapers, 
and we must confess that we have 
still to attain perfect uniformity. 
There is often a slight difference in 
the final results attained, even 
though each plant starts with the 
same photographs, copy and instruc- 
tions. However, this variation is 
rapidly being reduced and in most 
cases is negligible.” 

The news element is one which 
complicates the work of the pro- 
ducer of the rotogravure section, he 
pointed out. Most of the pictures 
are of the “spot news” type, which, 
from the _ producers’ viewpoint, 
means that almost every job is a 
rush one. The problems of produc- 
tion under these conditions, are 
rapidly being solved, however. 

The tendency among newspapers 
using rotogravure sections is to con- 
tract with plants equipped for and 
specializing in this work, he said. 
There are exceptions to the rule, but 
the large majority of rotogravure 
sections are produced outside of 


newspaper plants. 


Baltimore Would 
Entertain AFA 


Baltimore, Feb. 7.—The Advertis- 
ing Club of Baltimore has tendered 
its co-operation to the Washington 
organization in entertaining the an- 
nual convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. Dwight Bur- 
roughs heads a special committee for 
this purpose. 


St. Louis Display Company 
Displays & Exhibits, Inc., has been 
formed by St. Louis company to plan 
and install exhibits and displays for 
advertisers. J. M. Gibson is presi- 
dent. 


Robbins Merges Offices 

Chicago offices of the Robbins Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, have 
been merged at 122 S. Michigan ave- 
nue. Norman E. Knudson is now 
Western manager of Advertising & 
Selling, succeeding H. C. Latimer, 
who has opened a Cleveland office for 
the paper. 


E. H. Aberdeen Promoted 


E. H. Aberdeen, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago 
district of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed director of rural electrifi- 
cation, with headquarters in Chicago. 


CHILTON’S FAREWELL TO SWEARINGEN 


— 


(THAR'S 


( 


BLACK. 


DIAMONDS IN 
THAT “THAR 
MINE FRANCIS. 


\ 


shown above. 


When Charles C. Swearingen left the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Philadelphia, to become advertising manager of “The 
Black Diamond,” Chicago coal paper, the perils of his new mis- 
sion were graphically portrayed by the Chilton organization, as 
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First Co-operative 
Radio Campaign 
Devised by Chain 


What is believed to be the first 
co-operative advertising campaign 
ever carried on via radio is being 
conducted over a chain of Middle 
Western stations by the Walgreen 
Company, Chicago drug-store chain | 
operators, in co-operation with five 
manufacturers of nationally known 
products sold through drug-stores. 

The products which are being pre. 
sented in the Crosley radio “Quality 
Group” broadcast, are Newbro’s Her. ’ 
picide, Ovaltine, Johnson's’ wax, 
Coty’s perfumes and Kolynos tooth. 
paste. 

The stations in the chain, which 
cover territory in which the Wal. 
green stores are strongly repre. 
scnied, include WLW. Cincinnati; 
WLS, WIBO and WBBM, Chicago; 
WJR, Detroit; KMOX and WIL, St. 
Louis, and KMBC, Kansas City. 

The program which is broadcast 
every Wednesday evening from 7:30 
to 8:30 o'clock, is unusually elaborate, 
with seventy entertainers and ten 
separate acts. The campaign started 
January 8 and is scheduled to run 
for thirteen weeks. 


Afternoon Papers 


Predominate 

Eighty per cent of all newspapers 
are published in the afternoon, W. G, 
Bleyer, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, told Madison members of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

This compares with-50 per cent in 
1890, he said. 
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Approve Bean Sales Plan 

Washington, Feb. 7.—Plans for the 
formation of a $1,000,000 national 
bean marketing association have 
been approved by the Federal Farm 
Board. The new set-up will handle 
only dry beans. It will include every 
co-operative now dealing in that com- 
modity. 


Promoted by Gainaday 

D. A. Wolff, assistant advertising 
manager of the Gainaday Electric 
company, Pittsburgh, has been made 
advertising manager. He succeeds 
W. H. McBride, who resigned to be 
come president and general manager 
of the Claude Neon Lights, Inc., of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Heads Pittsburgh Office 


Daniel Kavanaugh has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of Fred Kimball, Inc. newspa- | 
per advertising representatives. He 
succeeds Grover W. Boyd, vice-presi- 
dent, who has gone to the headquar- 
ters office in New York. 


Letter Shop to Meet 

Immediately preceding the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, the operators of 
letter shops belonging to the Adver- 
tising Mail Service Association will 
meet in the Hotel Pfister, September 
28-30. 


New H one io 
“Herald-Traveler” 


Boston, Feb. 6.—Construction has 
begun on the new home of the Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler adjoining the 
present location. Twenty-four new 
presses have been ordered. 


Newspaper Man Dead 

Edward Hope, 71, former business 
manager and treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, died Monday in his 
home in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Hope, a native of Pittsburgh, 
bagan his career as a printer. 


General Foods in Canada 

General Foods, Ltd., has _ beet 
formed in Canada by the Postum 
Company, Ltd., to take over the mer 
chandising of all Canadian Postum 
products, and that of its affiliated 
companies. 


New Air Mail Stamp 

Washington, Feb. 5—The Post Of 
fice Department will reissue the pres 
ent five-cent air mail postage stamp 
in one color, purple, instead of tw 
beginning February 10. 


Backus Leaves Sentinel 
Judge August C. Backus, vice 
president of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 


has resigned. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


SUNKIST STILL 
FINE EXAMPLE 
OF MARKETING 


Fruit Growers Changed Habits 
of a Nation 


Los Angeles, Feb. 7.—The adver- 
tising of the California Fruit Grow- 


“Jers Exchange was not only one of 


the earliest co-operative efforts, dat- 
ing back to 1907, but it remains one 
of the largest in spite of the num- 
erous association campaigns launch- 
ed in recent years, W. B. Geissinger, 
advertising manager, pointed out to 
day. 

“The Exchange is primarily a mar. 
keting organization and as such the 
Sunkist advertising campaign each 
year plays an increasingly important 
part,” he said. “It is a strictly co- 
operative organization of 12,000 
California citrus growers marketing 
the fruit from 267,000 acres. These 
growers are grouped into 209 local 
associations, each having its own 
packing house. There are 21 district 
exchanges, each represented on the 
board of directors. There are 59 Sun- 
kist sales districts, selling in 1,000 
carlot markets to over 4,000 jobbers. 
These in turn, distribute to over 
400,000 retailers. Large shipments 
are also sent to foreign markets. 

How Money Was Spent 

“During the twenty-two years of 

Sunkist advertising the growers have 
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invested $11,828,996 in advertising. 
Of this amount $9,887,643 has been 
expended in consumer advertising, 
and $1,941,353 in dealer service ac- 
tivities. Each year the appropria- 
tion varies in proportion to the crop 
to be marketed as the advertising in- 
vestment is based on a per box as- 
sessment of 5 cents on oranges and 
10 cents on lemons and grapefruit.” 

The big problems are the success- 


ful maintenance of present markets, 


and the creation of new markets by 
the constant presentation of new 
uses and dietetic discoveries. 

“To meet these problems three 
progressive strategies have been de- 
veloped,” said Mr. Geissinger. 

“The first was the creation of new 
business by insuring fresh citrus 
fruit drinks in the commercial foun- 
tain field. This was accomplished 
by the successful introduction of the 
Sunkist Senior electric fruit juice 
extractor, of which 55,000 are now 
in operation. During the past year 
these machines accounted for 6,323 
cars of citrus fruits. The Sunkist 
Junior extractor has been introduced 
for home use, 46,000 being sold in the 
past 20 months. Over a million hand 
reamers have also been sold. 

Teaching Them to Drink 

“The second was the expansion of 
per capita consumption of oranges by 
changing a nation’s habits. Instead 
of eating a half orange, as was 
customary a few years ago, people 
now drink the juice, consuming three 
times the number of oranges. 

“The third important policy which 
Sunkist adopted two years ago to 
Meet increasing competition, particu- 
larly in twelve directly competitive 
commodities, was the inauguration 
of the Acidosis theme in its adver- 
tising. A great many people were 
hot eating citrus fruits because of 
the popular misconception that they 
were acid and increased the acidity 
of the system, a belief that research 
refuted. We believed the public, if 
convinced that citrus fruits, in addi- 
tion to being delicious, also balanced 
an already over-acid national diet, 
would consume more oranges and 
lemons than from the dictates of ap- 
petite alone. 

“That this strategy was sound has 
been demonstrated in the responsive- 
hess which Sunkist advertising has 
Met; also by the co-operation and 
Commendation evoked from the 
Medical profession. No note in 
Years has struck such a popular ap- 
Deal, 

“We have also induced women to 
Use the lemon as a beauty aid in the 
tare of the hair, hands and complex- 


Soda Fountain Folk 
in “Circular” Merger 


Cleveland, Feb. 6.—The Russ 
Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, manufacturer of soda 
fountains, and the Siren Mills 
Corporation, of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of chocolate products 
for the soda fountain trade, 
have effected a merger through 
an exchange of stock. 


Lawrence D. Ely, president 
of the Chicago concern, will be 
president of the merged com- 
pany, and will continue to 
operate the Siren plant. A. E. 
Merril, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the local com- 
pany, will be vice-president 
and treasurer. 


ion. In addition there have been 
campaigns during the colder months 
on medicinal uses of the lemon as 
a tonic and for the ‘flu.’” 
Advertising the Extractors 
The Sunkist Senior and Junior ex- 
tractors are advertised through dif- 
ferent channels. The Senior is ad- 
vertised in trade papers, incorporat- 
ing a suggestion to soda fountain 
men to profit by this new machine, 
developed and marketed at cost. The 
sale of this machine has resulted in 
the use of approximately a carload 
of fruit for every machine sold. 
“The Junior extractor for home 
use is advertised in totally different 
mediums,” said Mr. Geissinger. “The 
appeal to the consumer stresses the 
saving of time and the elimination of 
manual labor which was a serious 


handicap to home consumption. The}. 


advertising is limited to smart mag- 
azines and a few of ‘he “upper level” 
group. 

“Advertising is also planned for the 
trade. This merchandises the adver- 
tising and stresses the profit to be 
made. 

“Technical appeals are made in 
professional papers, carrying the Sun- 
kist health story to doctors, nurses, 
teachers and dieticians. These give 
the research background and author- 
ity for the acidosis and other health 
appeals. 

“A campaign is conducted in 98 
daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the citrus belt of Califor- 
nia, in order that all growers may 
learn the value of supporting this 


program. 
How Mediums Are Used. 
“National magazines form the 
backbone of the campaign. Color 


work is used extensively. 

“Newspapers are used during the 
competitive season in the big mar- 
kets. The newspaper campaign is 
supplemented by radio programs as a 
good will builder. Car cards have a 
half-showing for nine months. Post- 
ers are used part of the season in 
centers of distribution. 

“Sunkist has an imposing array of 
inquiry reply material telling the 
complete story of the health and culi- 
rary themes used in the advertise- 
ments. This consists of illustrated 
recipe booklets, health bulletins, edu- 
cational literature, etc. 


“Operated in conjunction with the 
advertising department is an exten- 
sive dealer service organization 
which makes direct contact with the 
wholesale and retail trade. This de- 
partment is specially trained in 
dealer contact and is kept informed 
of advertising and other activities 
by the main office. Window displays 
and special selling campaigns are ar- 
ranged by this department. 

“During the past twenty-two years 
the total orange and grapefruit con- 
3umption has increased 343.5 per cent, 
while the population has increased 
only 38.5 per cent. 


Expands Poster Service 


The Robinson Outdoor Advertising 
Company, operating in Eastern Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at Leaven- 
worth, has placed an independent 
poster plant in Atchison. 

The following national accounts 
are appearing on Robinson panels: 
Bradley Knitting Company, Camel 
cigarettes, Coca-Cola, Conoca gasoline 
and oils, Oakland and Pontiac, shell 
gasoline and motor oils, Willys-Over- 
land, Wonder bread and Wrigley’s 


gum. 


Scented Envelopes 
in Pastel Shades 
Available PDQ 


George D. Gaw, president of the 
Gaw-O'’Hara Envelope Company, of 
Chicago, announced this week a plan 
for manufacturing envelopes scented 
to suggest the product of the manu- 
facturer using them. This will en- 
able direct advertisers for the first 
time to add the sense of smell to 
their sales appeal. 

“We have completed plans for serv- 
ing seedsmen and florists and manu- 
facturers of chocolate, candies, cigars, 
furniture and other products which 
have a characteristic and pleasant 
odor,” said Mr. Gaw, “through the 
production of envelopes which are 
scented in such a way as to suggest 
the product to the recipient of the 
sales message. We believe that this 
appeal, added to that which is gained 
through the eye by the reproduction 
of the product in its natural colors, 
will add greatly to the effectiveness 
of direct mail.” 

Mr. Gaw also announced that his 
company has developed a new line 
of paper for envelope manufacture 
made in pastel shades, but with suffi- 


cient strength to be used for contain- 


Radio Maker After 
Motor Boat Market 


New York, Feb. 6—A. H. 
Grebe & Co., Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., who exhibited a line of 
radio equipment for motor 
boats, yachts and other pleas- 
ure craft at the annual Motor 
Boat Show here, are optimistic 
over prospects. 

The company believes that 
the motor boat field is one of 
the most promising for radio, 
and it will devote a consider- 
able share of its attention to 
this industry. 


ers. The colors in which this paper 
is available are melon; green, gray, 
lavender and buff. 

“Paper manufacturers heretofore,” 
he explained, “have made envelope 
papers in standard colors, but have 
not offered papers of _ sufficient 
strength for envelope use in the more 
beautiful pastel shades. Hence we 
have developed this line to meet the 
new demands of advertisers for 
papers that will be as attractive as 
the material used for printing the 
complete message.” 

The line will be marketed under 
the name of P. D. Q. Envellum. 


Woolley Leaves 
“Hotel World” 


Malcolm E. Woolley, for the past two 
years editor and publication mana- 
ger of Hotel World, Chicago, leaves 
April 1 to become manager of the 
Hotel Mayflower, Akron, 0. He will 
continue to act as contributing edi- 
tor. Mrs. M. E. Woolley, for the past 
seven years production manager of 
the Ahrens Publishing Company will 
leave also. 

J. O. Dahl, merchandising manager 
of the Ahrens Publishing Company 
becomes editor of Hotel World and 
Ellmore A. Hammesfahr will be as- 
sistant editor. G. A. Ahrens has 
been named business manager. 


Re-organize Sales 


Department 

George A. Scoville, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, has announced a re-arrangement 
of his department. E. A. Reinke be- 
comes commercial sales manager, 
Ben Woodbury is telephone sales 
manager, and Harry A. Beach will 
direct radio sales. J. S. Gibson has 
been given the title of merchandise 
manager. 


Chemical Account to Fertig 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. has appointed the Lawrence Fer- 
tig Company., Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


.... Another Notable Achievement... . 


Complete Newspaper Markets 


An industrial and retail outlet analysis—listing in 
county arrangement all cities and country towns 
in which newspapers are published. 


A 264-page, fact-filled volume which every ad- 
vertising manager, sales manager, account execu- 
tive, space buyer and research man should own. 


y 


quick reference. 


to The American Press. 


remit upon receipt of your bill. 


Complete Newspaper Markets is the supreme work of its 
kind, differing from all previous market surveys in that 


1. It includes retail outlet and essential market data relative to 
ALL newspaper cities and towns of whatever size, big and small, 
daily and weekly. 


It combines, in tabulated form, market facts with industrial 
data, thus showing at a glance, not only the marketing possibili- 
ties, but also the character of any given newspaper town. 


3. It makes instantly apparent the entire retail and industrial 
story of each individual county in the country, indicating at the 
same time the newspaper coverage. 


Complete Newspaper Markets offers accurate, easy, 


Complete Newspaper Markets sells for $5. 
a year's subscription to The American Press. 


The American Press 


225 West 39th St., New York 


Please end me a copy of Complete 
Newspaper Markets at a price of $5, 
which includes a year’s subscription 


I will 


This includes 
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WEEKLIES MUST 
STAND OR FALL 
COLLECTIVELY 


Gamble Urges County As Unit 
for Audit 


Syracuse, Feb. 7.—The urgent need 
of co-operative research and other ef- 
fort which will enable advertisers to 
use weekly newspapers intelligently 
was described at the annual meeting 
of the New York Press Association 
here by F. R. Gamble, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agents. 


“From the standpoint of commu- 
nity acceptance and real reader influ- 
ence, weekly newspapers are general- 
ly recognized as an advertising me- 
dium of valuable possibilities,” Mr. 
Gamble said. “Unfortunately an 
almost universal lack of ade- 
quate facts about this medium and its 
market has stood in the way not only 
of favorable recommendation, but 
even of successful consideration. It 
fails at the point of application to 
a given selling problem but not be- 
cause of a deficiency of intrinsic 
merit. Space buyers continue to be 
conscious of a good medium unavail- 
able to them for practical purposes. . 


“The attitude of agencies and ad- 
vertisers might be briefly and cor- 
rectly described by saying that they 
consider weekly newspapers as the 
best but poorest sold medium which 
they have occasion to consider. 

“The space buyer has a host of 
mediums and groups to select from. 
His problem is the application of the 
right kind of mediums to a given 
selling problem. He has no difficulty 
in finding worthy vehicles for copy 
messages. 


“Agencies know their responsibil-| 


ity for their recommendations. They 
must know what they are recom- 
mending. Knowledge and conviction 
can come only from adequate and au- 
thentic facts. 
Many Units in Market 

“Market is the first and most im- 

portant consideration. The number 


and kind of actual and potential con- | 


sumers must be definitely determined. 
Geographical location of these con- 
sumers is a most important factor, 
which adds difficulty to the problem 
of media application. In the metro- 


politan and urban field large market | 


units, or consumer groups, are with- 
in the reach of a single newspaper. 
In the small town or rural area it 
takes a lot of market units to make a 
substantial consumer group. 

“Weekly publishers ought to re- 
alize that they are in a paradoxical 
position. Individually, weekly papers 
and their small market units are in- 
significant to a national advertiser. 
Collectively they have a_ strength 
which can command his attention. 
Obviously weekly publishers cannot 
make market claims which are 
worthy of attention unless they offer 
collective groups: several counties, 
an entire state, a group of states, or 
the country as a whole.” 

Mr. Gamble explained that an ad- 


CHANGES IN PERCENTAGES OF PUBLIC DEMAND FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Radio to Speed Up 
Factory Operations? 


New York, Feb 7.—One or 
two large manufacturers have 
found that the installation of 
radios or phonographs speeds 
up the tempo of routine fac- 
tory operations, and increases 
the rate of production per 
worker. 

The RCA Victor Company 
will base some of its 1930 ad- 
vertising on this theory. 


vertising appropriation is an invest- 
ment based on and controlled by the 
actual and potential sales of a given 
product, and that the advertiser must 
limit his investment according to the 
sales volume he can reasonably ex- 
pect. 
Why Advertising Is Bought 

“Money is spent for advertising,” 

he explained, “only because it will, 
properly spent, produce enough sales 
to leave the advertiser a net profit 
on all his operations. 
* “Next comes the plan by which the 
space buyer will try to select, with 
the available appropriation, papers 
with which he can do a successful 
selling job. 

“Consideration of weekly news- 
papers is almost prohibitive in the 
lack of any comprehensive, standard- 
ized information. Space buyers who 
have sent out questionnaires usually 
get returns of about 45 per cent, with 
three-fourths of the data incomplete 
or inaccurate. The natural reaction 
has been to steer away from this re- 
gion of doubt, using, instead, small- 
town magazines or farm papers.” 

13,000 Country Weeklies 

Mr. Gamble said that there are 
13,000 weekly newspapers in the 
country, with a circulation of about 
15,000,000. This circulation can be 
matched in quantity by a dozen mag- 
azines and 25 daily newspapers. 

Congratulating the New York 
publishers on their pioneering in the 
establishment of circulation stand- 
ards, Mr. Gamble concluded: 
| “The universal availability of au- 
|dited standardized information 
| throughout a whole state must be the 
final objective. Making certified fig- 
ures available throughout each coun- 
ty may well be your immediate plan.” 


. . . 
| Le Havre Fair in April 
| Washington, Feb. 6—The sixth an- 
|/nual international exhibition and 
|fair will open at Le Havre, France, 
| April 19 and continue until May 4, 
the Department of Commerce has 
learned. All types of raw, semi-man- 
ufactured and manufactured prod- 
ucts may be exhibited. 

American manufacturers should ap- 
ply to the President of the Organiz- 
ing Committee, Hotel de Ville, Le 
Havre. 


Furniture Chain Expands 

The Century Furniture Associates, 
Inc., of Oil City, Pa., has bought 
stores heretofore operated by Long 
& Co. in several Pennsylvania cities 
and now has 43 units. The organiza- 
tion will establish offices in the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, Chicago. 


Represents Dailies 
The Napa (Calif.) Journal and the 
Wilmington, (Calif.) Press have ap- 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Co., San 
Francisco, national advertising rep- 
resentatives. 


Wo men in 
Advertising 


Bernice Blackwood 


The nonchalance of Mrs. Bernice 
Blackwood, when confronted with 
responsible positions, is such that she 
has been charged on more than one 
occasion with being a devotee of a 
certain well advertised brand of 
cigarettes. 

While, as far as is known, Mrs. 
Blackwood does not dally with the 
weed in any form, she has a penchant 
for holding down big desks without 
any perceptible effort. Just now, she 
is executive secretary of the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association, Chicago, 
and has been for nine years. 

She was once a newspaper woman 
and she also makes no effort to con- 
ceal the fact that she once worked 
for an advertising agency. When 
pressed, she will also admit that she 
has found time to serve as president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago and in the same office with 
the parent body, the Federation of 
Women's Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

“Woman has the same opportunity 
in the advertising field that anyone 
elise enjoys,” said Mrs. Blackwood. 
“She will succeed if she has educa- 
tion, training, a gift for application, 
and above all, an inclination for 
honest-to-goodness work.” 


Business Paper Advertising 


Gains 

The increase in advertising made 
by dealer papers in January, 1930, 
over that of the preceding year, fea- 
tured the situation as reported by 
Class & Industrial Marketing, Chi- 
cago. 

Industrial advertising also showed 
a handsome increase, and was close 
to that of January, 1927, the peak 
year. Advertising in class publica- 
tions was below that of January, 
1929, but considerably above the aver- 
age. 


Seattle Agencies Merge 

Arnold-Morgan Advertising, Inc., 
has succeeded the Claude Arnold Ad- 
vertising agency and R. E. Morgan 
at Seattle. Mr. Arnold is president 
and Mr. Morgan secretary-treasurer. 
The latter is a past president of the 
Seattle Advertising Club. 
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Start Drive for Pencil 
Sharpeners in Homes 


The Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener Company, Chicago, has 
launched an advertising cam- 
paign designed to make pencil 
sharpeners standard equipment 
on every kitchen cabinet. The 
initial appropriation, subject to 
increase, is $25,000. 

“We feel that the average 
American family will be will- 
ing to use a pencil sharpener 
instead of a pair of scissors or 
the kitchen paring knife when 
sharp pencils are needed,” 
said President Sidney E. Col- 
lins. 


Author of Mastin’ s 
Vitamins Returns 
to United States 


New York, Feb. 5—Francis B. Mas- 
tin, advertising magician, will return 
to this country in the near future to 
rejoin his old comrade-in-proprietary- 
medicines, E. Virgil Neal, in a new 
attack on the purses of those who be- 
lieve that health can be sucked from 
a bottle. 

Mr. Mastin has lived in Nice, 
France, for several years, his chateau 
being one of the showplaces of the 
Monte Carlo section. However, even 
this satisfaction could not outweigh 
the disadvantages of innocuous desue- 
tude in Mr. Mastin’s eyes, and he de- 
cided to return to active business in 
the United States. 

Mastin’s Vitamins, one of his big 
successes, reached an annual volume 
of $12,000,000 five years back. It fol- 
lowed on the heels of an advertising 
triumph on Nuxated Iron, for which 
Mr. Mastin wrote the copy. He evi- 
dently figured that he could make as 
much money for himself as he was 
doing for Mr. Neal, owner of Nuxated 
Iron, and he withdrew and proceeded 
to do so. 

With these two old partners back 
togethex, the drug trade is expecting 
some fireworks in the very near fu- 
ture, although their exact nature 
cannot be forecast. Possibly the two 
experts will elect to sell by mail. 


Claude Neon Invades 


Canada 


Incorporation papers have been 
taken out by Claude Neon General 
Advertising Ltd., of Montreal. Capi- 
talization is 25,000 shares with a par 
value of $100 and 600,000 shares of 
no par value. 


Ontario Dailies Appoint 
National Representative 


T. G. Vatcher has been appointed 
director of national advertising for 
the Ontario Associated Dailies, a 
group of ten newspaper: in the prov- 
ince. His offices are in Toronto. 


Enters Record Field 


The Q. R. S.-De Vry Corporation, 
of Chicago, has begun the manufac- 
ture of phonograph records. Ten-inch 
electrically recorded popular priced 
discs will be released semi-monthly. 
The company has made piano rolls, 
musical and optical instruments here- 


tofore. 


Publishers Move | 
to Escape High 
Production Cost 


The reaction of publishers to wage 
increases in Chicago and New York 
printing circles has been almost ay 
tomatic. Several publishers are 
talking of moving to printing cep. 
ters less highly organized than arg 
the two major cities. Others migrat. 
ed when it became apparent that ip 
creases in wages, reduction in the 
number of working hours, or both, 
were inevitable. 


Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, hag 
for some time been printed at Long 
Prairie, Minn., in spite of the fae 
that this is a’ journey of 18 hours 
Once a month, an editor or advertis 
ing man, or both, make the jaunt to 
Long Prairie to make up the current 
issue. 

This situation is due to some ex 
tent to the fact that Dry Goods Re 
porter is a unit of the United Busi 
ness Publishers, which owns the 
Long Prairie printing plant. But 
this is required to show a profit and 
it does so while selling printing far 


below prices accepted as fair in New 


York and Chicago. 


When Western Architect moved 
Chicago from Minneapolis, it retained 
its Minneapolis printing connectio 


The Simmons-Boardman Publis 
ing Company, of New York, went to 
Stroudsburg, Pa., for printing for t 
Railway Service Unit and other pu 
lications some time ago. Several 
weekly papers are included in 
roster, but Stroudsburg is only 
miles from New York and make-up 
and other details offer no difficulties 
Anything lost in the way of train 
vice is balanced by the fact t 
Stroudsburg is closer to the cent 
of population than New York. 

Hosiery Age, with business offi 
in New York, is printed in the Ch 
ton Class Journal plant at Philad 
phia. 

A large commercial plant at 
bany, N. Y., is reported to 
among those which are handling th 
production of some New York pu 
lishers. 

Printing plants in the suburbs 
Chicago also are said to be getting 
surplus of business since the nev 
wage scale took effect in Chicagor 

The exodus past and promised, i 
said to be due in part to the convit 
tion of many publishers in both east 
and west that advertisers will rebel 
if further rate increases are asked 


Propose Federal Board 


to Control Purchasi 


Washington, Feb. 7—Creation of 
United States Board of Affairs, “ 
prevent waste and duplication in Gov 
ernment purchasing” is proposed 
H. R. 9,331 introduced in the Ho 
by Representative McClintic, of Okle 
homa. 


This board would have complet 


jurisdiction over purchases for al 
departments of the Government, ef 
cept of ordnance affecting War, Ne 
val and Coast Guard activities. 


Handling Boiler Account 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce, manufac 


turers of boilers and radiators, havé 
placed their advertising account with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
New York. Both trade and consumé 
mediums will be used. 
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Canada Would Serve 


ADVERTISING AGE 


DR. JEKYLL-MR. HYDE OF 
ADVERTISING 


as Gateway to U. S. 
_ for European Products 


\N 
| “Uneasy lies the head that wears 
h crown.” 

Apparently the whole world is 
scheming to wrest the boasted com- 
mercial supremacy of the United 
States from its reluctant hands. Ap- 
pended is a dispatch from Canada 
giving a hint of what is brewing not 
only on this continent, but in 
Europe. 

God Save the King. 

Toronto, Feb. 7.—The Canadian 
Government is reported to be deeply 
interested in a plan to advertise 
Canadian’s attractions in a sweep- 
ing campaign in the United States. 

Not the least of these is believed 
to be the fact that European prod- 
ucts, particularly those of England, 
can be bought in Canada much more 
cheaply than a comparable product 
which is manufactured in the United 
States. 

C. E. Neill, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Koyal Bank of 
Canada, is credited with authorship 
of the plan, the _ possibilities of 
which have taken Canada by storm. 

In addressing the stockholders of 
the Royal Bank, Mr. Neill said: 

“As a definite movement in the di- 
rection of trade expansion, let Can- 
ada become known as the country 
where the tourist from the United 
States may purchase distinctive arti- 
cles of merchandise at lower prices 
than are feasible in a country of pro- 
hibitive tariffs. The geographic lo- 
cation of the United States has giv- 
en Canada an opportunity to develop 
the art of skilled merchandising in 
a manner that does not exist on a 
similar scale in other countries. 

“It is conceded that tourists from 
the United States spent about one 
hundred million dollars in Switzer- 
land, one hundred and fifty million 
dollars in Italy, and about two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in 
France during 1929. In France, 
where it is the tradition to buy lux- 
uries, wearing apparel, and art prod- 
ucts, the annual value of the tourist 
“trade is greater than in any other 
country in Europe. 

“The French Government has de- 
cided to appropriate more than one 
million dollars per annum for adver- 
tising the attractions of the country 
to the American tourist trade. In 
Germany, the government appropria- 
tion for the same purpose is substan- 
tially larger than in France. These 
appropriations constitute tangible 
evidence of governmental recogni- 
tion of receipts from tourists as im- 
portant items in their national wel- 
fare. 

Canada Holds First Place. 


“With due recognition of the im- 
portance of the tourist trade in 
Europe, it must be conceded that 
Canada holds first place among the 
playgrounds of the world. The scenic 
beauty of the Canadian Rockies, the 
lakes and rivers of Central Canada, 
the historic landmarks and _tradi- 
tions of Quebec, and the summer re- 
sorts of the Maritime Provinces, are 
attracting approximately fifteen mil- 
lion visitors a year. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has estimated 
that these visitors spent two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in the 
country in 1928, and in 1929 the to- 
tal must have been close to three 
hundred million dollars. It is esti- 
mated that only about sixty million 
dollars of this sum, or less than four 
dollars per capita, was spent for 
800ds which were taken from the 
country. 

Unparalleled Opportunity. 


“This great annual migration pre- 
Sents an unparalleled opportunity 
for increasing our trade. As yet 
there has been no concerted effort 
to build the tradition that there are 
Purchases which can be made in 
Canada more advantageously than in 
the United States. It is estimated 
that in France, the amount of sale 
to each visitor averages about $750. 
If we could make purchasing in 
Canada sufficiently attractive so that 


the average value of the merchandise 
taken out of the country by each 
visitor amounted to only one-tenth 
of this sum, it would make a differ- 
ence of more than one billion dollars 
a year in our trade. 

“This is a subject worthy of con- 
certed effort by the National and 
Provincial Governments, Boards of 
Trade and Tourist Bureaus through- 
out the country. If individual Euro- 
pean countries who receive only 
two or three hundred thousand visit- 
ors a year can afford to spend one to 
five million dollars in national adver- 
tising, the situation in Canada would 
justify an advertising budget much 
in excess of that amount. 

“In order to create a general in- 
terest in buying in Canada, there 
should be articles in many lines of 
merchandise that could be bought at 
as low a price in Canada as in any 
other country. When visitors return 
to the United States and show their 
friends the bargains which they pur- 
chased in Canada, they will help us 
to create the tradition that such pur- 
chasing is an essential part of a 
trip to Canada. The opportunity to 
buy in Canada will become an addi- 
tional inducement which will serve 
to attract an increasing number of 
visitors. 

“There is a strong sentiment in 
Canada in favor of the promotion of 
Empire trade, where such trade does 
not hamper the normal expansion of 
Canadian industry. The tourist trade 
of Canada might well afford an out- 
let for a large volume of British 
goods of kinds not now produced 
within the Dominion. The British 
manufacturer and exporter has failed 
to realize that the Canadian market 
is a medium for reaching the atten- 
tion of fifteen million American pur- 
chasers, as well as that of ten mil- 
lion Canadians. The present advan- 
tageous preferential tariff on Irish 
linens, for instance, permits them to 
be used as a display item which 
should attract this type of attention. 
The use of items of British origin 
as leaders should constitute a means 
for increasing the sale of allied Can- 
adian products. 


Large-Scale Advertising 


“It will require large-scale adver- 
tising to make visitors from the 
United States realize that numerous 
items which are now or may in the 
near future be placed on the free 
list in Canada, can be bought in this 
country at prices substantially be- 
low those which they have to pay in 
their own country. Where manufac- 
turers and merchants can agree 
among themselves to such a policy, 
they might ask the government to 
place certain specific articles of for- 
eign origin on the free list with a 
view to using such items as leaders 
in the promotion of the sale of allied 
classes of goods of Canadian manu- 
facture. 

“In instances where goods of a 
similar class are not manufactured 
in the country, certain articles can 
be placed on the free list with the 
deliberate purpose of increasing the 
volume of Canadian trade. The 
power to admit foreign goods of this 
character to this market should give 
the government greater bargaining 
power with other governments. 
When foreign producers realize the 
extent of this new market in Caneda, 
they may well agree to reasonable 
preferences on Canadian products in 
return for the opportunity of dis- 
playing their goods to fifteen million 
visitors from the United States. 

“In the past, the Canadian manu- 
facturer has had to contend with 
small volume as a handicap in his 
production costs. In a number of 
industries far-sighted co-operation 
with merchants along these lines 
might bring about a volume of sales 
which would compare favorably with 
the volume attained in similar lines 
in Europe. In many European coun- 
tries there are a surprisingly large 
number of workers employed in the 


E. L. Becker 


production of souvenirs that visitors 
take back as presents to their 
friends. This project opens up the 
possibility of employment for skilled 
artisans and hand-workers in Canada. 

“As a natural prelude to the move- 
ment to increase buying in Canada, 
there should be a concerted effort to 
build more adequate hotels and hos- 
telries for tourist accommodation. 
The hotels in our large cities and 
in the better known resorts are ex- 
cellent. In small towns and villages 
the lack of adequate accommodation 
is deplorable. Many of the most at- 
tractive parts of this country are un- 
known because they have no facili- 
ties to house visitors. There should 
be sufficient local pride to insist 
upon proper accommodation for vis- 
itors. Those towns and cities which 
are well located with reference to 
tourist travel can increase their 
wealth by making it more attractive 
to ‘Buy in Canada.’” 


Basler Heads Atwater 
Kent Sales 


Philadelphia, Feb. 7. — Following 
the appointment of F. E. Basler as 
sales manager of the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, to succeed 
V. W. Collamore, resigned, additional 
important changes in existing terri- 
torial set-ups and sales personnel 
have been announced. 

One of the major announcements 
is that of the appointment of J. W. 
Hitchcock as assistant sales man- 
ager, and the concurrent discon- 
tinuance of the positions of assistant 
sales manager in charge of person- 
nel and assistant sales manager in 
charge of distributors’ relations. 

Another important change is the 
creation of five divisional sales areas 
in the United States; Northeastern, 
Southeastern, Central, West Central 
and Pacific Coast. In line with this 
new divisional set-up, the following 
appointments have been made: 

Northeastern sales manager, 
George H. Jaud; Southeastern sales 
manager, J. Harry Hickey; Central 
sales manager, E. E. Rhoads; West 
Central sales manager, H. T. Stock- 
holm; Pacific Coast sales manager, 
L. M. Willis. 


Editor Gives Estimate 
of Business Situation 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 6.—‘‘The mer- 
chants of Madison complain because 
the people of Madison buy in Mil- 
waukee; the merchants of Milwaukee 
complain because the people of that 
city shop in Chicago; the merchants 
of Chicago complain because Chi- 
cagoans go to New York to do their 
shopping; the merchants of New 
York complain because the New 
Yorkers go to Paris to buy, where 
they go to the devil, so that, finally, 
the merchants cannot complain,” 
said H.-R. Doering, 
Wisconsin Retail Bulletin, speaking 
before the Madison Advertising Club 
last week. 


Department Store in 
Co-Operative Buying 

New York, Feb. 7.—Bloomingdale 
Bros. have affiliated with the Retail 
Research Association and the Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corporation, 
thus joining many other important 
stores both for buying and distribu- 
tion. The A. M. C. is a buying unit 
which pools resources of members 
for buying. 

The company also has taken over 
for its own use basement depart- 
ments heretofore leased. 


editor of the 
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E.L. Becher Turns 
Somersault Into 


Publishing Field 


Cincinnati, Feb. 7.—E. L. Becker, 
president of the Advertisers Club of 
Cincinnati, and for the past two 
years in charge of advertising and 
sales and assistant to the president 
of the H. W. Roos Company, of 
this city, has left the latter to ac- 
cept a high post in the national ad- 
vertising department of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, publisher of 
Christian Advocates and - other 
Methodist weeklies. 


Mr. Becker has had experience in 
the agency field, but he has been 
chiefly noted for his work with the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, to join which at least one 
inch of hair on the torso is required. 
He is third vice-president of that or- 
ganization. He was in charge of dredg- 
ing operations on the Ohio River for 
the Government during the war. 
Since that time he has been with 
such companies as the Andrews 
Steel Company, the Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Globe Iron Roof- 
ing & Corrugating Co., and the New- 
port Culvert Company. 

He has been a lecturer on adver- 
tising at the College of Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati, since 1925. 
He is past president of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers. 


Williams Announces 
Ice-O-Matic 

Bloomington, Ill, Feb. 7.—The 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, famous as manufacturers of 
oil burners, has announced complete 
details of the Williams Ice-O-Matic, 
an automatic refrigerator. Fifteen 
features will be capitalized in the ad- 
vertising. 


Made Advertising Manager 


B. S. Mitchell has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Samson- 
United Corporation, Rochester, 
manufacturer of kitchen tools and 
electrical appliances. 


Something for Everybody 
at D. M. A. A. Meeting 


Milwaukee, Feb. 7.—In addition to 
general meetings, there will be six 
departmental sessions at the 1930 
convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, October 1-3. They 
will include group meetings on in- 
dustrial advertising, better letters, 
financial advertising, house organs, 
printing production and retail adver- 
tising. 

The Association is offering $50 for 
an emblem, the contest closing 
March 31. Details may be obtained 
from headquarters in Barlum Tower, 
Detroit. 


200 Clothiers Tie-up 


with Aviation Interest 


New York, Feb. 7.—Almost 200 of 
the leading retail clothiers of the 
country catering to boys’ trade are 
now enrolled as “official avia-ports,” 
according to Morris Waber, executive 
director of Avio of America. 

The Avio idea is built around the 
intense interest taken by the present 
generation in things aeronautical, 
particularly mechanical contrivances. 
Member stores are kept stocked with 
model airplanes and parts, making a 
profit on this as well as their regu- 
lar line. 


Improve Broadcasting 
Facilities 
Milwaukee, Feb. 7—Station 
WTMJ, operated by the Milwaukee 
Journal, has installed Western Elec- 
tric turntables for electrical tran- 
scription, being the first station in 
the country to be equipped with 
turntables for both slow and fast 

recordings. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


handles all work connected with 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Buy the Best in Kansas City, Mo. 


100% NEW 


TYPE CONSTRUCTION 
Dominant Downtown Locations 


Kansas City Poster Adv. Co. 


318 W. 16th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


A NATIONAL Market 
That is BUYING NOW 


OU can buy real national circulation 

in a market where incomes are known, 
where every reader is a worker, identified 
as to income and as to needs—723,038 such 
readers—through the Kellogg Group of 
Railway Employe Publications. 


These magazines occupy a definite place 
in the intimate lives of their readers. 


Every reader is employed, most of them 


KELLOGG GROUP 
PUBLICATIONS 


Baltimore & Ohio Magazine 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Magazine 
Erie Railroad Magazine 
Frisco Employes’ Magazine 
Great Western Magazine 
Illinois Central Magazine 
Louisville & Nashville 
Employes’ Magazine 
Milwaukee Magazine 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine 
New York Central Lines 
Magazine 
Norfolk & Western 
Magazine 
The Pennsylvania News 
Pere Marquette Magazine 
Rock Island Magazine 


with the 
of years. 


tails on 


same organization for a period 
Most of them will be there for 


years to come. 


The aggregate annual income of this 
group is more than a billion and a half 
dollars a year—$125,000,000 a month — 
spent for every item of living, from tooth- 
picks to motor cars and homes. 


This group is prosperous today and every 
day. It offers a market of known merit 
for manufacturers selling to the public. 


Plan now to cash in on this prosperous 
market during 1930. Ask us for full de- 


circulation and buying power. 


You need the full story at once. 


THE KELLOGG GROUP 


of Railway Employe Publications 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
New York Office, 51 East 42nd Street 
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“All the Facts---But No 
Long-Winded Articles”--- 


writes a reader of ADVERTISING AGE, the National 
Newspaper of Advertising, in explaining why he prefers 
this publication as a source of information. 


We have no doubt that there are others who prefer 
articles, long-winded or not, which give completely and 
deliberately the full details of each idea or situation so 
tersely presented in ADVERTISING AGE. Obviously 
this newspaper is not for them. 


Our audience is made up of the busy men and women 
whose reading time is limited — who want to know—and | 
in fact must know— what is going on, what new things | 
affecting planning and policy have developed; and who find 
in the rapid review of events recorded in ADVERTISING 
AGE the ideal presentation for them. 


There must be a lot of people like them—we are hearing 
from them every day, with letters, subscriptions and com- 
ment. All of this we welcome, just as we welcome them 
to the growing readership of ADVERTISING AGE. We 
hope to serve them better with each succeeding issue. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago New York Office: Graybar Building 
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